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I am an invisible man. 
No, I am not a spook like those who haunted Edgar 
Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood-movie 
ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and 
bone, fiber and liquids—and I might even be said 
to possess a mind. I am invisible, understand, 
simply because people refuse to see me. Like the 
bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshows, it is as though I have been surrounded 
by mirrors of hard, distorting glass. When they 
approach me they see only my surroundings, 
themselves, or figments of their imagination— 
indeed, everything and anything except me. 

Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of a 
biochemical accident to my epidermis. That 
invisibility to which I refer occurs because of a 
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10 Questions. He co-wrote, directed and 


Stars in the Boston bank-heist film The Town. 
Ben Affleck will now take your questions 


Has your style changed since 
your directorial debut, Gone 
Baby Gone? 

Paul Doro, NEW YORK CITY 
Yeah. Think of it like running 
a marathon. The first time I 
ran a marathon, I wasn’t even 
sure I could finish. Once I 
knew that the movie would 
get to the end without explod- 
ing, I could focus. It was still 
nerve-racking. It was still 
difficult. But I had a little bit 
more confidence. 


What is the most useful directo- 
rial tip you've picked up? 
Margarita Gaerlan, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Gus Van Sant is good about 
letting actors make their own 
discoveries. You do a take, go 
to the director and say, “How 
was that?” Gus’ answer was 
always, “What do you think?” 
He also said that directing is 
90% casting, which is very 
wise. I was lucky I got all my 
first-choice people for The 








Town. Jon Hamm was the first. | 


I thought that if I got Jon, he’s 
so handsome, everyone else 
would want to do the movie. 


Do you think we can ever 
let the stereotypes about 
Boston go? 

Tom Nichols, NEWPORT, R.1. 
I do think there are some 
stereotypes about Boston, 
because it has become more 
common to use the city asa 
setting for movies. But I’m 
from there, and I hada pretty 
clear idea of what I wanted to 
do. I didn’t think I was repeat- 
ing the same old tired cliché. 


When will you shoot another 
movie with Matt Damon? Per- 
haps Good Will Hunting 2? 
Robert Brndusic Dedus, 
MARIBOR, SLOVENIA 





Good Will Hunting 2 is prob- 
ably not in the works this 


| year, but who knows? Matt 


and I have a production com- 
pany together. We almost did 
something recently, and then 
The Town came along. Matt, 

of course, is busy and sought 
after. When you're working 
with all the great directors in 
the world, Ben Affleck is a lit- 
tle bit behind Scorsese and the 
Coen brothers. Soon, I hope. 


You seem to have come a 
long way as an artist since 
dating Jennifer Lopez. Have the 
changes in your life allowed us 
to see your true talent? 
Jennie Gartner, 
RUTLAND, VT. 
It’s easy to conflate how a 
movie goes with what’s hap- 
pening ina person's life. The 








| may be fair criticism. 


truth is, it’s a little bit more 
complicated. I feel I’ve always 
been the person I am now. 
I’m happier now because I've 
gotten older and a bit more 

| mature, but it was never like I 
was out of control. 


Pearl Harbor, Gigli and Jersey 
Girl were borderline unwatch- 
able. How is it that these mov- 
jes snuck by your radar? 

Kurt Tezel, COCOA BEACH, FLA. 
I don’t know what borderline 
means. That means you 
watched but later said, “I can’t 
watch this”? You like to think 
you know whether a movie 

is going to work, but in large 
measure, they are bets. Even 
when you think you're a fa- 
vorite, you can come up short. 
[like Jersey Girl. The others 





| know about the relationship. 
| It’s distracting. 


| time.com/LOquestions 


Do you pay attention to your 
films’ reviews? 
Emily Hansen, 
SANDS POINT, N.Y. 
Whether or not I satisfy [my 
objectives] I try to judge for 


| myself. You can’t help but be 


aware of reviews, particularly 
if you direct something. But I 


| don’t read every one. 


weren't in the film industry? 

Zella Ondrey, DRUMS, PA. 
It’s hard to say. I've been doing | 
this for a long time. It’s some- 
thing I really love. I’m happy 
to be doing this and want to 
keep it up. 


What would you do if you 
| 


Would you consider making 
another movie with your wife 
Jennifer Garner? 
Denise Burgess, | 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, 
In my experience, it’s not a 
good idea to make movies 
with people you are ina re- 
lationship with. Audiences 
have a hard time suspending 
disbelief about you if they 


Does it worry you that the 
media gives so much attention 
to your two young daughters? 
Carrie Smith, DETROIT 
Yes. I don’t think it’s appropri- 
ate to make celebrities out of 
the children of celebrities. 
It’s one thing that my wife 
and I get it; that’s part of the 
bargain. But I don’t want my 
children to grow up with that 
kind of strangeness. 


interviews with 
Ben Affleck 
and other newsmakers, go to 
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The Power of Print’ 


Inbox 


Controversial Cover 
Time’s cover and story on life in Israel prompted 
more than 1,000 letters, mostly in protest. 


Your cover story “The Good Life and Its 
Dangers” outrageously implies that Israelis 
care more about money than a future of 
peace and security [Sept. 13]. This deeply 
odious subtext of Israeli Jews’ being ob- 
sessed with money plays into the age-old 
anti-Semitic canard that Jews prize money 
above any other interest. Ignored is the 
decades-long yearning of Israelis for peace 
and the tremendous efforts that successive 
Israeli governments have made in its pur- 
suit. As Jews around the world embark ona 
new year with prayers for peace, the article 
is wrong, inappropriate and offensive. 
Abraham H. Foxman, National Director, 
Anti-Defamation League, NEW YORK CITY 


If 1am vacationing in Lake Tahoe with 
my family, that does not make me less 
interested in seeing that the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan come to an end. Nor does 
it make me less interested in a peaceful 
conclusion to the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
whole country of Israel does not have to 
wear a hair shirt while politicians try to ne- 
gotiate a solution to this unending conflict. 
Daniel Tuerk, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Israelis are experiencing peace fatigue; 
they’re tired of fighting and dying for an elu- 
sive end to the conflict. Blinded by the spot- 


light and double standards, Israelis today just | 


want to don their sunglasses and enjoy the 
natural light of the sun, if only fora while. 


Denise Pérez, BOGOTA | 


There is nothing I, as an Israeli, would 
want more than peace. I just choose to be 
realistic rather than optimistic. Mahmoud 
Abbas, President of the Palestinians and 
our partner in peace talks, represents only 
those in the West Bank, about half the 
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| Palestinians. The other half, located in the 


Gaza Strip, are represented by Hamas, a 
terrorist group that calls for the destruction 
of Israel. The elected leaders from both the 
Israeli and Palestinian sides—including 
Hamas—must partner. Is Hamas ready? 


Kinneret Klein, KARMIEL, ISRAEL 


Your facts are twisted, distorted, partially 
reported or taken out of context. Yes, Israel 
has thrived in the face of adversity, but polls 
show that the vast majority of Israelis are 

for a two-state solution. Israel should be 
praised for that wish and not presented as a 
nonchalant country whose main interests 
are money and the good life. There is much 
more to Israel than that, and it is nowhere 
to be found in your one-sided article. 


Haim Saban, LOS ANGELES | 


SOUND OFF 


‘This sort of 
journalism is, 
tragically, anti- 
Semitic and anti- 
Palestinian because 
it plays falsely 

upon negative 
stereotypes.’ 


Kenneth Cohen, HONOLULU, on “The 
Good Life and Its Dangers,” Sept. 13 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 








| Karl Vick’s story melodramatically blows 


the lid off the fact that life goes on in 
Israel—and ends by contradicting its own 
premise by saying Israelis really do care 
about peace. Meanwhile, the provocative 
title will be viewed and absorbed by mil 





| lions of people. How irresponsible. 





Dan Coben, £AST BRUNSWICK, N.]. 


Shame on Vick for not researching the psy 
chology of living with danger. Israelis are 
exposed to danger 24/7; their approach to 
life is healthy mentally. 

Barbara Berger, 1NDIANAPOLIS 


Israel’s extraordinary economic, scientific 
and cultural accomplishments do not in any 
way diminish its citizens’ desire for peace. 
Despite witnessing years of rocket attacks, 
suicide bombings and Palestinian rejection 
of proposals for statehood, the vast majority 
of Israelis still support the two-state solu 
tion. Israelis have proved their eagerness } 
to embrace genuine peace offers from Arab 
leaders, such as Egypt's President Anwar Sa- 
dat and King Abdullah of Jordan, and their 
readiness to make painful concessions. That 
Israelis are willing to share their homeland 
with a people that has so often sought their 
destruction is a further testament to their 
yearning for peace. As Prime Minister Ben 
jamin Netanyahu recently declared at the 
White House, we want “a peace that will 
last for generations—our generation, our 
children’s generation and the next.” 
Michael B. Oren, 
Israel’s Ambassador to the U.S., 
WASHINGTON | 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Mr. Unpopular,” we mischaracterized a 
poll question by the Benenson Strategy Group 
about voters’ preferred paths to deficit reduc 
tion [Sept. 13]. The choice was in fact between 
new government investments and government 
spending cuts—not tax cuts. 
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product without charge. 
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Could you do this with your vial and syringe? 


Mealtime insulin doesn't have to stop you from living 
your life. No more drawing up to measure the correct 
insulin dose. No need for refrigeration once it’s been 
used, Humalog KwikPen is truly portable, so you can 
take it just about anywhere. And it comes prefilled with 
Humalog mealtime insulin. Ask your healthcare provider 
if Humalog KwikPen is right for you. 


Take the attached card to your healthcare provider 
to ask for a prescription for 5 FREE pens. 
Go to KwikPen.com for more information. 


Who should use Humalog? 

Humalog (insulin lispro injection [rDNA origin]) is for 
people with diabetes to control high blood sugar and 
should be used with a longer-acting insulin, except when 
used with sulfonylureas in people with type 2 diabetes. 


Important safety information 


Who should not take Humalog? 

Humalog should not be used during episodes of low 
blood sugar (hypoglycemia) or if you are allergic to 
anything in Humalog. 


What is Humalog? 

Humalog is an injectable, fast-acting insulin. Humalog 
starts working faster than other insulins that contain 
regular human insulin. Take Humalog within 15 minutes 
before eating or right after eating a meal. Check 
your blood sugar levels as told by your healthcare 
professional. 


How should | use Humalog? 

If you have type 1 diabetes, you need to take a longer- 
acting insulin in addition to Humalog (except when using 
an external insulin pump). If you have type 2 diabetes, 
you may be taking diabetes pills and/or a longer-acting 
insulin in addition to Humalog. 


Precautions 

The safety and effectiveness of Humalog in patients less 
than 3 years of age have not been established. There 
are no adequate and well-controlled clinical studies of 
the use of Humalog in pregnant or nursing women. 


Low blood sugar 

Low blood sugar is the most common adverse effect 
associated with insulins, including Humalog. Low blood 
sugar can happen suddenly, and symptoms may be 
different for each person and may change from time 
to time. Know your symptoms of low blood sugar. 
Severe low blood sugar can cause seizures and be 
life threatening. Follow your healthcare professional's 
instructions for treating low blood sugar. Talk to your 
healthcare professional if low blood sugar is a problem 
for you. 


Other side effects 

Other potential side effects associated with the use 
of insulins include: low blood potassium, weight gain, 
changes in fat tissue at the injection site, and allergic 
reactions. Allergic reactions can happen at the site of 
injection and over the whole body. Whole-body allergic 
reactions are less common, but may be life threatening. 


Humalog® KwikPen” is so portable... 


..you might not carry it this way, but you almost could. 
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Select safety information 


Starting or changing insulin therapy should be done 
cautiously and only under medical supervision. 





You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


See Patient Information, including storage information, on following page. 
For complete instructions, see full user manual that comes with your pen. 


Uh, p) 
If you need assistance with 4 Pe . 
prescription costs, help may be KwikPen 
)N 


available. Visit www.pparx.org 
or call 1-888-4PPA-NOW. insulin lis 


sulin lispro injection (rDNA origin 


Humalog* and Humaiog® KwikPen™ are registered trademarks of Eli Lilly and Company and are available by prescription only 
HI65440 0610 PRINTEDINUSA ©2010, WILLY USA, LLC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 





Patient Information 
Humalog® (HU-ma-log) 
insulin lispro injection, USP (rDNA origin) 
Important 


Know your insulin. Do not change the type of insulin you use unless told to do so by 
your healthcare provider. Your insulin dose and the time you take your dose can change 


with different types of insulin. 
Make sure you have the right type and strength of insulin prescribed for you. 





Read the Patient Information that comes with Humalog before you start using it and each time 
you get a refill. There may be new information. This leaflet does not take the place of talking 
with your healthcare provider about your diabetes or treatment. Make sure that you know how 
to hig diabetes. Ask your healthcare provider if you have questions about managing 
‘our diabetes. 
is Humalog? 

Humalog is an injectable fast-acting man-made insulin. Humalog is used to contro! high 

blood sugar (glucose) in people with diabetes. 

Humalog comes in: 

* 10 mL vials (bottles) for use with a syringe or external insulin pump 

«3 mL vials (bottles) for use with a syringe or external insulin pump 

°3 mL prefilled pens 

e3mL elt a use with a reusable pen or external insulin pump 

Who should not take Humalog? 

Do not take Humalog if: 

your blood sugar is too low (rypoglycemia) After treating your low blood sugar, follow 
your healthcare provider's instructions on the use of Humalog. 

* you are allergic to anything in Humalog. See the end of this leaflet for a complete list of 
ingredients in Humalog. 

Tell your healthcare provider: 

«about all your medical conditions. Medical conditions can affect your insulin needs and 
our dose of Humalog. 

* if you are pregnant or breastfeeding. You and your healthcare provider should talk about 
the best way to manage your diabetes while you are pregnant or breastfeeding. Humalog 
abou al he telcioss Yor ak, clin prvsrilon and non-presrllon edi 

* about all the medicines you take, including jon and no jon medicines, 
vitamins and herbal supplements. Many medicines can affect your blood sd levels 
and insulin needs. Your Humalog dose be need to change if you take other medicines. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of your medicines with you to show to all of your 

healthcare providers. 
How should | use Humalog? : ‘ 
Humalog can be used with a one prefilled pen, reusable pen or external insulin pump. 
Talk to your healthcare provider ~ have ai vain Your healthcare iting will tell 
jou the right syringes to use with Humalog vials. Your healthcare provider should show you 
ow to inject Humalog before you start using it. 

*Read the User Manual that comes with your Humalog prefilled fs and the 
manufacturer's instructions that comes with your external insulin pump. Use Humalog 
exactly as prescribed hag healthcare provider. 

*lf you have type 1 diabetes, you need to take a ~~ insulin in addition to 
Humalog (except when using an external insulin pump). 

* lf you have type 2 diabetes, you may be taking diabetes pills and/or a longer-acting 
insulin in addition to Humalog. : 

* Humalog starts working faster than other insulins that contain regular human insulin. 
Inject Humalog within fifteen minutes before eating or right after eating a meal. 

* Check your blood sugar levels as told by your healthcare provider. ) 

* Look at your Humalog before en Humalog should be clear, have no color and look like 
water. If your Humalog is cloudy, thickened, even slightly colored, or has solid particles or 
clumps in it, do not use. Return it to your pharmacy for new Humalog. 

* Humalog can be mixed with a longer-acting human insulin, but only if you are told to do 
$0 by your healthcare provider. If you are mixing two types of insulin, always draw 
Humalog into the vo first. Talk with your healthcare provider about how to properly 
mix Humalog with a different insulin. f 

* Humalog can be used in an external insulin pump either by withdrawing Humalog from a 
vial or using a3 mL Mpeg cartridge that is inserted into the pump. J 

*Humalog was tested with MiniMed®! Models 506, 507, and 08 insulin on usin 
MiniMed Polyfin®! infusion sets. Humalog was also tested with the Disetronic® 
H-TRONplus® V100 insulin pump (with plastic 3.15 mL insulin reservoir), using the 
Disetronic Rapid®? infusion set. 

+ A Humalog cartridge used in the D-TRON? or D-TRONplus? pump, may be used for up to 
7 days. Humalog in the external insulin pump reservoir and the complete infusion set 
should be replaced and a new infusion site selected every 48 hours or less. 

* Humalog in an external insulin pump should not be exposed to temperature above 98.6°F 
See Such as in a sauna or hot tub, hot showers, direct sunlight, or radiant heaters. 

* Inject your dose of Humalog under the skin of your stomach area, upper arm, upper 
leg, or buttocks. Never inject Humalog into a muscle or vein. 

+ Change (rotate) your injection site with each dose. 

* Your insulin needs may change because of: 

* illness 

* stress 

* other medicines you take 

«changes in eating 

* physical activity changes ; . 

Follow your healthcare provider's instructions to make changes in your insulin,dose. 

* Never dilute or mix Humalog with another insulin in the same prefilled pen, cartridge 
or external insulin pump. 


Humalog® (HU-ma-log) insulin lispro injection, USP (rDNA origin) PV 5561 AMP 


+ Always carry a quick source of sugar to treat low blood sugar, such as glucose tablets, 
hard candy, or juice. 

What are the possible side effects of Humalog? 

ry Blood Sugar (Hypoglycemia). Symptoms of low blood sugar include: 

* hunger 

. siceness 

* feeling shaky or shakiness 

* lightheadedness 

* sweating 

* irritability 

headache 

* fast heartbeat 

* confusion 

_ Low blood sugar symptoms can happen suddenly, Symptoms of low blood sugar may be 
different for each person and may change from time to time. Severe low blood sugar can 
Cause seizures and death. Low blood sugar may affect your ability to drive a car or use 
mechanical equipment, risking injury to ced or others. Know your symptoms of low blood 
sugar. Low blood sugar can be treated by drinking juice or regular soda or eating glucose 
tablets, sugar, or hard candy. Follow your healthcare provider's instructions for treating low 
blood sugar. Talk to your healthcare provider if low blood sugar is a problem for you. 

* Serious allergic reactions (whole body allergic reaction). Severe, life-threatening allergic 
reactions can happen with insulin. Get medical help ae away if you develop a rash over 
oe body, have trouble breathing, wheezing, a fast heartbeat, or sweating, 

* Reactions at the injection site (/ocal allergic reaction). You may get redness, swelling, 
and itching at the injection site. If you keep fing erin site reactions or they are 
serious, you need to call your healthcare provider. Do not inject insulin into a skin area 
that is red, swollen, or itchy. 

* Skin thickens or pits at the injection site (lipodystrophy). This can happen if you don't 
change (rotate) your injection sites enough. 

These are not all the side effects from Humalog. Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist 

for more information. 

* You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 

How should | store Humalog? 

* Store all unopened \ amma Humatog in the original carton in a refrigerator at 36°F to 
46°F re to tee (0 not freeze. 

Do not use Humalog that has been frozen. 

* Do not use after the expiration date printed on the carton and label. 

* Protect Humalog from extreme heat, cold or light. 


¢ Vials: Keep in the refrigerator or at room temperature below 86°F (30°C) for up to 
28 days. Keep open vials away from direct heat or light. Throw away an opened vial 28 days 
after first use, even if there is insulin left in the vial, 

+ Cartridge and Prefilled Pens: Do not store a saw Ser Goeth pen that yu are using 


in the refrigerator. Keep at room temperature below a for up to 28 days. Throw 
away a cartridge or prefilled pen 28 days after first use, even if there is insulin left in the 
ab or the pen. 

General information about Humalo’ 


Use alg only to treat your diabetes. Do not share it with anyone else, even if they also 
have diabetes. It may harm them. 

This leaflet summarized the most important information about Humalog. If you would like 
more information about Humalog or diabetes, talk with your healthcare provider. You can ask 
ar healthcare provider or pharmacist for information about Humalog that is written for 

ealth professionals. 

For questions you may call 1-800-LillyRx (1-800-545-5979) or visit www.humalog.com. 
What are the ingredients in Humalog? 

Active ingredient: insulin lispro. 

Inactive ingredients: glycerin, dibasic sodium phosphate, metacresol, zinc oxide (zinc 
ion), trace amounts of phenol and water for injection. 


‘MiniMed® and Polyfin® are registered trademarks of MiniMed, Inc. 
2Disetronic®, H-TRONplus®, D-TRON®, D-TRONplus and Rapid® are registered trademarks of 
Roche Diagnostics GMBH. - 
Humalog® and Humalog® KwikPen™ are registered trademarks of Eli Lilly and Company. 
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The Moment 


CUBA’S AILING 84-YEAR-OLD EX-PRESIDENT, FIDEL CASTRO, SAYS HE 
9) no 3) TO: Cuba was misinterpreted when he mused to the Atlantic this month that the 
island’s communist economic model “doesn’t even work for us anymore.” 
(He insists he meant “exactly the opposite.”) Still, Fidel seemed to foreshadow the stunning decision by 
his younger brother, President Raul Castro, to lay off half a million state workers by next spring. Via 
a statement from the nation’s official labor union, Raul didn’t sugarcoat the pink slips: the government, 
which employs 90% of Cuba’s more than 5 million workers, can no longer sustain “inflated payrolls” 
that “generate bad [worker] habits” and smother an already wheezing economy. To help Cuba escape 
its hard tropical straits, the government will have to turn to what the 1959 revolution once demonized: 
private enterprise. Cuba has allowed, but tightly limited, some “self-employment,” like restaurants 
and barber shops run out of homes, since the 1990s. But to help the country absorb 500,000 newly 
unemployed, Rati will have to significantly expand those opportunities while attempting to keep 
Cuban socialism “irrevocable.” Should he fail, there may be 500,001 out of work. —BY TIM PADGETT 


TIME September 27, 2010 ll 
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The World 


5|China 


A Spat with 
An Old Foe 


Anti-Japanese 
sentiment in 
China rose to its 
highest level in 
years following 
Japan's seizure of 
a Chinese fishing 
vessel in waters 
disputed by the two 
countries. Though 
all of the crew but 





_ —F ee- “gar Military helicopters have been diverted to aid 
Pakistan’s flood-relief efforts 


1 | Washington 3|Pakistan the captain were 
U.S. to Arm the Saudis | Fighting Two Battles =p 


canceled a high- 
level visit to Tokyo 
by one of its senior 


In a deal expected to be approved by 
Congress, the Obama Administration has 
announced that it is seeking to sell Saudi 


Since devastating floods inundated much 
of Pakistan in August, the country has 
had to stave off humanitarian catastrophe 





: : ety eats politicians. The 
Arabia several hundred advanced aircraft Fi as well as a continuing insurgent threat. two powers share 
worth up to $60 billion. If Congress allows 2|France The scale of the disaster has bogged | along history of 
the sale to proceed, it would constitute the down Pakistani forces, and countless | enmity, datin, 

ae eee Roma sees ah ae eae: 
U.S’s biggest foreign arms deal ever. The . civilians are still in need of relief. Sensin | back to Japan's 
186 8 Deportations msdanaenp e 
move is seen largely as a counter to Iran’s Earn Rebuke opportunity in crisis, al-Qaeda’s No. 2 brutal occupation 
rise in regional prominence, fueled in part man, Ayman al-Zawahiri, recently of China during 


| World War Il. Now, 


by its suspected push for nuclear weapons, The European Union criticized the Pakistani government for iia § 
and has won the tacit backing of Israel, criticized France’s = not doing enough for flood victims. ae ey 
nasi ° ey recent deportation " assertive China in 

the region’s other major military player. Pe 
The purchase is expected to support u of more than 2,200 peter treated 

P eee UPP P Roma Gypsies and 4 |Israel tensions over long- 
to 75,000 American jobs at aviation-tech wamed that it might standing maritime 
companies like Boeing, Lockheed Martin —_|_ take jegal action Leaders Meet amid Attacks disputes have flared, 
and United Technologies. | if France is found For Second Round of Talks _ drawing the ire of 


to have broken millions of Chinese 





international law by Israeliand Palestinian leaders concluded Netizens. Officials 
What almost "targeting a specific face-to-face negotiations Sept. 15 hope the recent 
$60 billion can get you ethnic group for | without achieving progress on key | uproar doesn't 
expulsion. While | issues. Palestinian opposition to Israeli ignite the same sort 
84 70 France claims it is settlements in the West Bank persists, of anti-Japanese 
new F-15 Apache attack | simply removing asa moratorium on construction is set eatin: ih 
Bei nenocetass those who are to expire Sept. 26. And in Gaza, militants han Ruairi 
| in the country e ees halict seat when frustration 
fired rockets and mortar shells into Israel. the Enetont of 
A illegally, a leaked ori i eee, : ; over content o 
The Israeli military responded with an air lenaneus teto 
ms : internal government ; ; van ia a pa ry 
strike that killed a Palestinian civilian. textbooks—seen 
memo identified ; 
the removal of It was the heaviest exchange of fire to be whitewashing 
Roma camps as a since March 2009. | Japan's past 
misdeeds in China— 
| sparked weeks of 
| protests, some 
| which turned violent. 





Q priority. E.U. Justice 
+ W y | Minister Viviane 
a Reding likened the 
situation to what 
72 36 | happened under the 
Black Hawk Little Bird Nazis during WW Il. 
helicopters helicopters 


O Percentage of rubble that has 0 Percentage of U.S. men who wash their hands 
> Ye been cleared from the streets of ra Ye in public restrooms, as opposed to 93% of 
O Haiti since the Jan, 12 wal asa O women, according to an observational study 
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VIOLENCE CAUSES LOCKDOWN Though they began as protests sparked by reports of Koran-burning 
in the U.S., clashes in Kashmir quickly escalated into anti-Indian demonstrations in which at least 
18 people were killed. Police and protesters butted heads, prompting the government to impose a 
strict curfew Sept. 12, even threatening to kill those who did not abide by it. The discord is the latest 
ina string of violent demonstrations this summer against India’s military presence. 


* f 


Yen for Sale 


Responding to the 
yen's sharp rise 
against the dollar— 
it reached a 15-year 
high on Sept. 15 
after Prime Minister 
Naoto Kan survived 
an internal party 
challenge—Japan 
intervened in the 
foreign-exchange 
market and began 
to actively sell its 
currency for the 
first time since 
2004. A strong 

yen was seen to be 
hurting exports and 
stymieing economic 
growth, but 
investors are unsure 
if current efforts 
are enough to boost 
the country’s long 
moribund economy. 


Number of Oprah Winfrey Show audience members given 
300 a free eight-day trip to Australia; at least two of the 
show's December episodes will be filmed Down Under 


—8) 
New Banking Regulations 


In one of the most significant reforms in 
global finance since the beginning of the 
Great Recession, international banking 
regulators announced on Sept. 12 anew 
set of standards aimed at preventing 
future financial meltdowns and bailouts. 
The Basel III accord increases the amount 
of reserve capital banks must keep on 
hand. By 2019, banks will be required to 
hold a cushion of 7% of their total assets 
or face limits on the dividends they can 
pay investors. Most U.S. banks appear to 
already have enough capital to meet the 
new minimums. 


Amount of capital banks 
must hold in reserve 






2% 3.5% 4.5% 7% 


b by 
2015 2019 


| | 
current by 
minimum 2012 


9/Sri 
Power to the 
President 


With a new 
constitutional 
amendment, the Sri 
Lankan Parliament 
cleared the way for 
hard-line President 
Mahinda Rajapaksa 
to serve an unlimited 
number of terms 

as executive. The 
move also increases 
the President's 
powers, allowing 
him to appoint 
officials to key posts 
in the judiciary 

and election 
commission. Critics 
say the measure 
could pave the way 
for a dictatorship. 





28,962 


10|Mexic 


| Suspected Drug Kingpin Caught 





Mexican marines captured alleged 

drug lord Sergio Villarreal Barragan— 
nicknamed El Grande—in the central city 
of Puebla on Sept. 12. The collaring of one 
of Mexico’s most wanted criminals came 
two weeks after the arrest of Edgar Valdez 
Villarreal (a.k.a. La Barbie); the men are 
suspected of leading rival factions of 

the Beltran Leyva drug cartel. Mexico’s 
ongoing narco-related violence—more 
than 28,000 people have been killed since 
President Felipe Calderon initiated a 
crackdown in late 2006—cast a shadow 
over the nation’s bicentennial, and some 
celebrations commemorating the start 

of Mexico’s rebellion for independence 
were canceled. 


Strongholds of 
Mexico's drug cartels 












MCARRILLO FUENTES 
ORGANIZATION 


GULF CARTEL 
NEW FEDERATION 


LOS ZETAS 
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ORGANIZATION 


MBELTRAN LEYVA 
ORGANIZATION 
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* | What They’re 
Banning in Australia: 


Fans are mourning popular music, age 
unknown, after Melbourne Archbishop Denis 
Hart issued new guidelines Sept. 9 forbidding 
the playing of rock or pop at Catholic funerals. 
The edict, which was sent to more than 200 
churches, says funerals should not be a 
“secular celebration of the life of the 
deceased.” The popular 
6 tunes are survived by 
roe = : religious hymns. 


Number of doctoral degrees awarded to 
women in 2008-09 in the U.S.—more 
than were given to men, for the first time 


By Harriet Barovick, Frances Romero, Josh Sanburn, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath, Ishaan Tharoor and Kayla Webley 


Washington 


The Politics Page 





Mark Halperin’s Take: 
The Party of Palin and DeMint 


You can draw a straight line between the weakness of 
the Republican Party after Barack Obama’s 2008 victory 
and Christine O’Donnell’s win over Mike Castle in Dela 
ware’s Republican Senate primary. 

Back in January 2009, the GOP was as debilitated as 
either major party had been in generations. The only 
thing it lacked more than ideas, leadership and organiza- 
tion was energy. Not willing to give Obama any victories 
and afraid to lose the only followers they had left, Repub- 
licans chose to stay on the hard right. Catering to the Tea 
Party and sticking to an anti-Obama legislative strategy, 
the GOP went into full obstructionist mode on almost 
every issue, and nearly always unanimously. 

There will be a lot of focus, and rightly so, on the fact 
that O’Donnelll’s victory makes it highly likely that the 
Democrats will be able to keep the Delaware seat that 
was held by Joe Biden, which in turn will make it less 
likely that the Republicans can win the 10 seats they 
need to take control of the Senate. Castle was a lock to 
win in the general election; a senior Republican strate 
gist told Time right before the primary that O’Donnell 
has zero chance of winning in November. 

But the bigger issue is the direction of the GOP. The 
party was unable to resist the influence of Tea Party ac 
tivists who parroted Fox News and talk radio, crowded 
town-hall meetings to attack the Democrats’ health care 
plans and refocused the party on the debt and deficit. All 
that positioned the GOP for huge gains in the midterms 
but spells danger for its long-term future. Only a few 
Republicans have spoken out about the risks of turning 
the party of Lincoln into the party of Sarah Palin and Jim 
DeMint. If the GOP doesn’t find a way to build a bigger 
tent, it will pay a huge price in November when it tries to 
beat Obama in 2012. 
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THE SPEAKER 


Will She Stay or 


Will She Go? 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


While House Democrats 
contemplate a possible re- 


not be expected to relin 
quish party leadership 

| automatically. But Hill 

Democrats hint that she 

might step down in the 

event of a GOP takeover, 


whatever its size. 


comers such as Maryland’s 
Chris Van Hollen or Florida’s | 
Debbie Wasserman Schultz | 
would be encouraged to chal 
lenge the old guard.(Yet both | 
are Pelosi allies, and their 
ascendance might mean more | 


turn to the minority, Nancy evolution than revolution.) 

| Pelosi's future is up in the air. It could take weeks or 

| As the first female Speaker, months for lawmakers to 
Pelosi had a harder choose sides, form 

| than-normal climb to 2 coalitions and finda 
the top job and might new leader. For now, 


Pelosi's staff scoffs at 
the idea that she will 
be moving on. “It’s not 
even a consideration,” 
says Jennifer Crider, 
Pelosi's political direc 
tor. “Democrats will 





The key, they note, retain the House.” But 
| is how large the Democratic sometimes change comes 
loss turns out to be. If the quickly. After the 2006 blow 
Democrats lose the House out, GOP Speaker Dennis 
by fewer than a dozen seats, Hastert resigned his post im 
Pelosi would enjoy right of mediately and finished out 
first refusal on the minority his term in anonymity. 


leader’s job. But if the margin 

is larger, Pelosi might not 

have achoice. That would 

clear the way for her longtime 
rival and current deputy, 
Maryland’s Steny Hoyer, to 

step up. Hoyer, a probusiness 
moderate, would be a harder 
target for Republicans than 
Pelosi was. But a bigger 
loss might provoke an 

even uglier leadership 
shake-up. Younger up-and- 


Republicans 


| racked up gains 


against Democrats 
in Senate races 
across the country, 
according to a 
Sept. 10-14 


| TIME/CNN Opinion 


Research poll of 


| likely voters. In the 


Ohio governor's 
race, the GOP's 
John Kasich held 


| a 51%-44% lead 


over incumbent 
Democrat Ted 
Strickland. 











Nevada: U.S. Senator 


w 
-. iam : 





41% Harry Reid 42% Sharron Angle 


Ohio: U.S. Senator ; 
41% Lee Fisher 52% Rob Portman : 


Washington: U.S. Senator 


53% Patty Murray 44% Dino Rossi ; 
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HEART DISEASE 


Are You a Type-D 
Personality? 


IF AN ANXIOUS, TYPE-A PERSONALITY CAN RAISE 
the risk of heart disease, can a depressive one 
do the same? According to researchers in the 
Netherlands, the answer is yes. 

People with type-D personality tend 
to have a negative outlook on life and 
suppress their feelings. They're also likely 
to be reserved and socially inhibited. All 
of these factors can lead to heart-damaging 
stress. So when researchers pooled studies 
of heart patients with type-D profiles but 
without clinical depression, they found 
them to be three times as likely to have a 
heart attack or stroke than those without 
that personality profile. The effect remained 
strong even after the scientists adjusted for 
any negative feelings patients may have 
developed as a result of being diagnosed with 
heart disease, 

The Dutch group plans to expand its 
study to see if its 14-item test for type-D 
personality can predict future heart disease 
among healthy individuals as well. If the test 
is validated, they say, it could be used ina 
doctor's office to identify high-risk patients. 
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FLU 


No Pandemic, but 
You Still Need to 
Worry About Flu 


THE WORLD HEALTH 
Organization declared the 
H1Nr pandemic over in 
July, but the virus is still 
circulating. Here’s what 
you need to know to protect 
yourself against influenza 
this season. 


Q: Which flu strains are included 
in this year’s vaccine? 

A: The seasonal flu vaccine 
protects against three strains 
of influenza: the 2009 H1N1, 
an H3N2 strain anda Bstrain 
of the virus. 


Q: Why isn’t HIN1 ina separate 
shot, as it was last year? 

A: The only reason the H1Nr 
immunization was separate 
last year was that the first 

cases of H1Nr infection 
emerged after health officials 
had begun the months-long 
manufacturing process for the 
seasonal flu vaccine. If the cases 
had occurred a few months 
earlier, then H1N1 would have 
been included in the seasonal 
vaccine. If you are vaccinated 
against flu this year, you will be 
immunized against H1Nr. 


Q: Are the same high-risk groups 
from last year being given 
priority again for this season’s 
vaccine? 

A: No. For the first time, the 
Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention is advising 
that all people 6 months or 
older be vaccinated against 
flu. But medical groups are 
also calling for mandatory 
immunization of health 
care workers and increased 
vaccination of pregnant 
women. 


BY ALICE PARK 


FROM THE LABS 


ABlood Test for 
Alzheimer’s? 

PICKING UP SIGNS OF DYING 
brain nerves in Alzheimer’s 
disease is a challenge, but 
researchers have homed in 
on a suite of proteins in the 
blood that may signal the 
degenerative disorder. The 
proteins were 80% accurate 
in identifying people with 
the disease. But experts 
caution it may be years before 
the test is ready for the clinic. 


Predicting 
Postpartum 
Depression 


THE BRAINS OF WOMEN WHO 
suffer from postpartum 
depression may work 
differently than those of 
women without the disorder. 
When two groups of new 
mothers were shown images 
of fearful or threatening 
faces, the depressed women 
showed a dulled response in 
the regions responsible for 
empathy and emotion. The 
imaging could be used soon 
after delivery to help identify 
women at risk of developing 
postpartum depression. 





Free play is almost a child- 
development mantra in pre- 
kindergarten programs, in which tod- 
diers are allowed to choose among 
rich educational toys and play in 
their own way. But new research sug- 
gests that children in such programs 
show fewer gains in reading and 
math skills than those provided with 
some sort of teacher instruction. 


DATA SET 0 Percentage increase in suicide risk at 6,500 ft. Number of new genes identified that 
% above sea level, due in part to the fact that contribute to body mass and obesity 
0 thinner alr exacerbates mood disorders In a study of Icelanders 
Sources: Amer. J. of Psychiatry (2); Arch, of Newrolegy; CDC; Child Development; Circulation: CQO; Circulation: J. of the Amer. Heart Assec,; Science Translational Med TIME September 27, 2010 


AT PNC, WE BELIEVE THAT WHAT’S GOOD FOR THE COMMUNITY CAN BE GOOD FOR 
BUSINESS. That’s why one of our core values as a bank is supporting the communities in which we 
do business. We see it as more than just community service — we see it as an investment in our 


collective future. 


AN INVESTMENT IN THE NEXT GENERATION. PNC is committed to early childhood education 
through Grow Up Great®, a 10-year, $100 million program, to help the next generation succeed in 
school and in life. Because every dollar invested in education today represents as much as a $16 


return to society tomorrow. 


Noel EVEMENT 


MOVES FORWARD TOGETHER 





AN INVESTMENT IN VOLUNTEERISM. We believe that the investment of our time is as 
important as any monetary contribution. At PNC, our employees have personally dedicated over 
150,000 hours of volunteer work at early childhood education centers across the communities 
we serve. We have formed such lasting and meaningful bonds through our volunteer work that we 


are stronger as business colleagues and community members for it. 


AN INVESTMENT IN OUR ENVIRONMENT. The world we live in is the bedrock of our collective 
achievement, now and for generations to come. That’s why our 93 LEED®-certified Green Branch® 
locations are designed and built with the environment in mind. Building sustainably helps 
us to lower energy costs, increase efficiency and productivity, and lead the way for a greener 
community. Additionally, we support the environmental efforts of others in the community by 


offering special loans through our Small Business Green Lending Program. 


The fact is, what has proven to be good for communities, our children and our natural resources 
has proven to be good for business and our collective future achievement. We intend to keep doing 


business that way. To learn more, visit pnc.com 


® PNC BANK 


for the ACHIEVER in us all™ 
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Verbatim 


‘It’s kind of like a slime highway from 
the surface to the bottom ... Eventually 
the slime gets heavy, and it sinks.’ 


SAMANTHA JOYE, a marine-science professor at the University of 
Georgia, on the discovery of miles of oily sediment on the Gulf 
of Mexico seafloor; the muck suggests that much of the oil from 
the BP spill didn’t evaporate or dissipate in the water 





‘Dude, you have no Koran’ 


JACOB ISOM, aresident of Amarillo, Texas, on what he said after 
snatching Islam’s holy book from the leader of a local radical 
Christian group intent on burning it in protest 


‘My father’s not here to defend himself, 


ROSALIND WITHERS, daughter of the late civil rights 
photographer Ernest Withers, who was identified in a recent 
investigation as an FBI informant who provided intelligence to 
the agency about Martin Luther King Jr. and other activists 

| 


‘The scale of our contracting in 
Afghanistan represents both an 
opportunity and a danger.’ 


DAVID PETRAEUS, top U.S. commander in Afghanistan, issuing 
new rules on hiring contractors, which aim to reduce corruption 
and prevent funds from being siphoned off by insurgents 





‘I would like to ask you and all the 
country’s officials to take the sanctions 


seriously and not as a joke.’ 


AL! AKBAR HASHEMI RAFSANJANI, former Iranian President, 
speaking to influential clerics in Tehran on recent sanctions 
leveled against Iran because of its controversial nuclear program 


‘We thought we could put it to better use 
than he did.’ 


YIGAL PALMOR, Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman, on the 
country’s recent purchase of the Twitter account @israel from 
Israel Meléndez, a Spanish owner of a pornographic website 





“We don’t want to hear another apology.’ 


MARGARET KENNEDY, of the Minister and Clergy Sexual Abuse 
Survivors group, on Pope Benedict XVI's visit to Britain, where 
he was scheduled to meet with abuse victims and publicly 
express his regret over Catholic priests’ deviant behavior; 
activists say they want real action and reform within the church 

















Sources: NPR; KFDA-TV (Amarillo, Texas); Memphis Commercial Appeal; New York Times; Washington Post; New York Times; Telegraph 


For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


John Ross 


Writing in the Guardian on Mexico’s 
struggle with drug cartels as 
the country marks 200 years of 


independence from Spain: 


“Revolutionaries in their 
armchairs complain that 
revolutions must have 
ideologies and display class 
allegiances: this narco 
insurrection seems to be all 
about barbaric killing and 
taking power, not the liberation 
of the working class. Yet, given 
a globalized world in which the 
market seems to be all, a narco- 
insurgency may be the best 
revolution this lacerated nation 
is going to get.” —9/12/10 


Charlie Gasparino 


Writing at the Daily Beast about 
Wall Street’s obliviousness: 


“What did the American 
taxpayer get for bailing out 
Citigroup? Tim Geithner and 
other government officials 
behind the effort will tell 
you... [that] it... is stronger, 
holds more capital, and takes 
less risk than ever before... One 
point that’s not debatable is 
whether banks like Citigroup 
have learned their lesson and 
are now more willing to level 
with... the taxpayers they owe 
their existence to when they 
screw up. They haven't.” —9/13/10 


Anne Applebaum 
Commenting on the values behind 


Britain’s austerity cuts, in the 
Washington Post: 

“Rationing in Britain lasted well 
into the 1950s, long enough to 
color the childhoods of many 
politicians now in power. Nos- 


talgic Brits... remember postwar | 


scrimping and saving. Nostalgic 
Americans... remember post- 
war abundance, the long con- 
sumer boom—and, yes, a time 
when even instant gratification 
wasn't fast enough.” —9/14/10 





TIME September 27, 2010 | 
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CHANTIX” 


(varenieling) TABLETS 


si | honestly loved smoking. 
#@ And I honestly rertolame 
think I would ever quit.”’ 


Tere : 
DU ott 


- . PT mee 





iP Quit smoking with CHANTIX 


and support in June ’07 (4 If your doctor 
\ prescribes CHANTIX, call 
f 1-800-246-7084 or go to 
a www.30chantix.com for 
a $30 coupon that you 


sige oS may be eligible to use. 






With CHANTIX you can smoke during the first week of treatment. 
Plus it’s a non-nicotine pill that works by targeting nicotine receptors in the brain, 
attaching to them, and blocking nicotine from reaching them. 


CHANTIX is a prescription medicine to help adults 18 and over stop smoking. 
Important Safety Information 


Some people have had changes in behavior, hostility, agitation, depressed mood, suicidal thoughts 
or actions while using CHANTIX to help them quit smoking. Some people had these symptoms 

when they began taking CHANTIX, and others developed them after several weeks of treatment or 
after stopping CHANTIX. If you, your family, or caregiver notice agitation, hostility, depression, or 
changes in behavior, thinking, or mood that are not typical for you, or you develop suicidal thoughts 
or actions, anxiety, panic, aggression, anger, mania, abnormal sensations, hallucinations, paranoia, 
or confusion, stop taking CHANTIX and call your doctor right away. Also tell your doctor about any 
history of depression or other mental health problems before taking CHANTIX, as these symptoms 
may worsen while taking CHANTIX. 

Some people can have serious skin reactions while taking CHANTIX, some of which can become life-threatening 
These can inelude rash, swelling, redness, and peeling of the skin. Some people can have allergic reactions to 
CHANTIX, some of which can be life-threatening and include: swelling of the face, mouth, and throat that can 
cause trouble breathing, If you have these symptoms or have a rash with peeling skin or blisters in your mouth, 
stop taking CHANTIX and get medical attention right away. Do not take CHANTIX if you have had a serious 
allergic or skin reaction to CHANTIX. 

The most common side effects are nausea, sleep problems, constipation, gas, and vomiting. If you have side 
effects that bother you or don’t go away, tell your doctor. 

Patients also reported trouble sleeping, vivid, unusual, or strange dreams. Use caution driving or operating 
machinery until you know how CHANTIX may affect you. 

You may need a lower dose of CHANTIX if you have kidney problems or get dialysis. Before starting CHANTIX, 
tell your doctor if you are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, or if you take insulin, asthma medicines, or blood 
thinners. Medicines like these may work differently when you quit smoking. CHANTIX should not be taken with 
other quit-smoking medicines. Should you slip up and smoke, keep trying to quit. 

*Terms and conditions apply. 

This coupon is not health insurance. This coupon will be accepted only at participating pharmacies. 
No membership fees. Estimated average co-pay savings is $30 per patient per year. 


Please see patient Medication Guide on the next page. 


Pfizer, PO Box 29387, Mission, KS 66201 1D 
You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. @ 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


MEDICATION GUIDE 
CHANTIX® (CHANT-iks) 


(varenicline) Tablets 


Read the Medication Guide that comes with CHANTIX 
before you start taking it and each time you get a refill. 
There may be new information. This information does not 
take the place of talking with your doctor about your 
condition or treatment. 


What is the most important information | should know 
about CHANTIX? 


Some people have had changes in behavior, hostility, 


agitation, depressed mood, and suicidal thoughts or 

actions while using CHANTIX to help them quit smoking. 

Some people had these symptoms when they began 

taking CHANTIX, and others developed them after several 

weeks of treatment, or after stopping CHANTIX. 

lf you, your family, or caregiver notice agitation, hostility, 

depression or changes in behavior or thinking that are 

not typical for you, or you develop any of the following 

symptoms, stop taking CHANTIX and call your healthcare 

provider right away: 

* thoughts about suicide or dying, or attempts to commit 
suicide 

* new or worse depression, anxiety, or panic attacks 

* feeling very agitated or restless 

* acting aggressive, being angry, or violent 

* acting on dangerous impulses 

* an extreme increase in activity and talking (mania) 

+ abnormal thoughts or sensations 

* seeing or hearing things that are not there (hallucinations) 

* feeling people are against you (paranoia) 

* feeling confused 

* other unusual changes in behavior or mood 

When you try to quit smoking, with or without CHANTIX, 

you may have symptoms that may be due to nicotine 

withdrawal, including urge to smoke, depressed mood, 

trouble sleeping, irritability, frustration, anger, feeling 

anxious, difficulty concentrating, restlessness, decreased 

heart rate, and increased appetite or weight gain. Some 

people have even experienced suicidal thoughts when 

trying to quit smoking without medication. Sometimes 

quitting smoking can lead to worsening of mental health 

problems that you already have, such as depression. 

Before taking CHANTIX, tell your doctor if you have ever 

had depression or other mental health problems. You 

should also tell your doctor about any symptoms you 

had during other times you tried to quit smoking, with or 

without CHANTIX. 


See “What are the possible side effects of CHANTIX?” 


Some people can have allergic reactions to CHANTIX. 
Some of these allergic reactions can be life-threatening 
and include: swelling of the face, mouth, and throat that 
can cause trouble breathing: If you have these symptoms, 
stop taking CHANTIX and get medical attention right away. 


Some people can have serious skin reactions while taking 
CHANTIX. These can include rash, swelling, redness, and 
peeling of the skin. Some of these reactions can become 
life-threatening. If you have a rash with peeling skin or 
blisters in your mouth, stop taking CHANTIX and see your 
doctor right away. 


What is CHANTIX? 
CHANTIX is a prescription medicine to help adults stop 
smoking. 
Quitting smoking can lower your chances of having lung 
disease, heart disease or getting certain types of cancer 
that are related to smoking. 
CHANTIX is not recommended for people under 18 years 
of age. 
CHANTIX has not been studied with other treatments for 
stopping smoking. 
Who should not take CHANTIX? 
Do not take CHANTIX if you have had a serious allergic or 
skin reaction to CHANTIX, which may include: 

* swelling of the face, mouth, and throat that can cause 

trouble breathing. 
* rash, swelling, redness, and peeling of the skin. 


What should | tell my doctor before taking CHANTIX? 
Before you take CHANTIX, tell your doctor if you: 

*have ever had depression or other mental health 
problems. See “What is the most important information 
| should know about CHANTIX?” 

*have kidney problems or get kidney dialysis. Your 
doctor may prescribe a lower dose of CHANTIX for you. 

* have any allergies. See the end of this Medication 
Guide for a complete list of ingredients in CHANTIX. 

* have any other medical conditions 

* are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. Ask your 
doctor for help to stop smoking before you get pregnant 
because smoking during pregnancy puts you and your 
baby at risk for problems during pregnancy. CHANTIX 
has not been studied in pregnant women. It is not 
known if CHANTIX will harm your unborn baby. 

* are breastfeeding. CHANTIX has not been studied in 
breastfeeding women. It is not known if CHANTIX 
passes into breast milk. You and your doctor should 
talk about the best way to feed your baby if you take 
CHANTIX. 

Tell your doctor about all your other medicines, including 
prescription and nonprescription medicines, vitamins and 
herbal supplements. Especially, tell your doctor if you take: 

* insulin 

* asthma medicines 

* blood thinners 

When you stop smoking, there may be a change in 
how these and other medicines work for you. 

You should not use CHANTIX while using other medicines 
to quit smoking. Tell your doctor if you use other treatments 
to quit smoking. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of them with you 
to show your doctor and pharmacist when you get a new 
medicine. 


How should | take CHANTIX? 
* Take CHANTIX exactly as prescribed by your doctor. 
1. Choose a quit date when you will stop smoking. 
2. Start taking CHANTIX 1 week (7 days) before your 
quit date. This lets CHANTIX build up in your body. 
You can keep smoking during this time. Make sure 
that you try and stop smoking on your quit date. If 
you slip-up and smoke, try again. Some people need 
to take CHANTIX for a few weeks for CHANTIX to 
work best. 
3. Take CHANTIX after eating and with a full glass 
(8 ounces) of water. 
4. Most people will take CHANTIX for up to 12 weeks. 
If you have completely quit smoking by 12 weeks, 
your doctor may prescribe CHANTIX for another 12 
weeks to help you stay cigarette-free. 

* CHANTIX comes as a white tablet (0.5 mg) and a 
blue tablet (1 mg). You start with the white tablet and then 
usually go to the blue tablet. See the chart below for 
dosing instructions. 


Day 1 to Day 3 












+* White tablet (0.5 mg) 

* Take 1 tablet each day 

+ White tablet (0.5 mg) 

+ Take 1 in the morning 
and 1 in the evening 

+ Blue tablet (1 mg) 

+ Take 1 in the morning 

and 1 in the evening 


Day 4 to Day 7 


Day 8 to end of treatment 


* This dosing schedule may not be right for everyone. 
Talk to your doctor if you are having side effects such 
as nausea, strange dreams, or sleep problems. Your 
doctor may want to reduce your dose. 

* Ifyou miss a dose of CHANTIX, take it as soon as you 
remember. If it is close to the time for your next dose, 
wait. Just take your next dose at your regular dose. 


What should | avoid while taking CHANTIX? 

Use caution driving or operating machinery until you know 
how CHANTIX may affect you. Some people who 
use CHANTIX may feel sleepy, dizzy, or have trouble 
concentrating, that can make it hard to drive or perform 
other activities safely. 


What are the possible side effects of CHANTIX? 

* Some patients have had new or worse mental health 
problems. See “What is the most important information 
| should know about CHANTIX?” 

* The most common side effects of CHANTIX include: 

* Nausea 

«sleep problems (trouble sleeping or vivid, 
unusual, or strange dreams) 

* constipation 

* gas 

* vomiting 

Tell your doctor about side effects that bother you or that do 

not go away. 

These are not all the side effects of CHANTIX. Ask your 

doctor or pharmacist for more information. 


Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 
may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


How should | store CHANTIX? 

* Store CHANTIX at room temperature, 59 to 86°F (15 
to 30°C), 

* Safely dispose of CHANTIX that is out of date or no 
longer needed. 

* Keep CHANTIX and all medicines out of the reach of 
children. 


General information about CHANTIX 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes 
other than those listed in a Medication Guide. Do not 
use CHANTIX for a condition for which it was not pre- 
scribed. Do not give your CHANTIX to other people, 
even if they have the same symptoms that you have. 
It may harm them. 

This Medication Guide summarizes the most important 
information about CHANTIX. If you would like more 
information, talk with your doctor. You can ask your doctor 
or pharmacist for information about CHANTIX that is 
written for healthcare professionals. 

For more about CHANTIX and tips on how to quit smoking, 
go to www.CHANTIX.com or call 1-877-CHANTIX 
(877-242-6849). 


What are the ingredients in CHANTIX? 
Active ingredient: varenicline tartrate 
Inactive ingredients: microcrystalline cellulose, anhydrous 
dibasic calcium phosphate, croscarmellose sodium, 
colloidal silicon dioxide, magnesium stearate, Opadry® 
White (for 0.5 mg), Opadry® Blue (for 1 mg), and Opadry® 
Clear (for both 0.5 mg and 1 mg) 
Rx only 

Distributed by 

ee er 

Pfizer Labs 

Division of Pfizer Inc, NY, NY 10017 
LAB-0328-9.0 
Revised April 2010 


This Medication Guide has been approved by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Briefing 


Milestones 


Claude Chabrol 


“RIGHT FROM ITS OPENING,” 
wrote the young critic ina 
1955 Cahiers du Cinéma review, 
“Rear Window does present 

an immediate focus of inter- 
est that puts it on a higher 
plane than the majority of 
[Alfred Hitchcock’s] earlier 
works, enough to warrant its 
entry into the category of seri 





Paul Gray 

WHEN PAUL GRAY LEFT THE 
English faculty at Princeton 
fora job at Time in 1972, he 


quickly discovered a gifted new | 


writer: himself. He established 
a reputation as a brilliant book 
reviewer, covering everything 
from cookbooks to the Bible 
but focusing on the major 
novelists of the era. (His cover 
subjects included John Updike, 


22 





ous films, beyond the mere 
entertainment thriller.” The 
title of Claude Chabrol’s essay 
was “Serious Things,” itself 
an assertion that the loftiest 
cinematic artistry could re 
side in a mere thriller—either 


Hitchcock’s or, when the critic 
| became a director a few years 


later, his own. 
Chabrol, who died Sept. 12 
at 80, directed many kinds 


| of films, but he was most 


celebrated for domestic dra 
mas that end in death (Les 
Bonnes Femmes, Les Biches, La 


| Femme Infidéle, Le Boucher, La 
| Cérémonie, Merci pour le Choco- 
lat). Call them mere thrillers 


ala Hitchcock and Chabrol 
probably wouldn’t have 
minded the label, for he was a 
scholar of the genre. 
Hitchcock often told 
stories of men with a toxic 
focus on women, So did 
Chabrol. Like every movie 
goer, he was the viewer as 
voyeur. A connoisseur of the 


| Toni Morrison and Tom Wolfe.) 


Yet over his 29-year career, 
Paul, who died on Sept. 11 at 
70, became much more than 
acritic, ranging over topics 
as diverse as eugenics, Joe 


| DiMaggio, bird-watching and 


the vagaries of Jimmy Carter’s 
presidency. His unfailingly 
graceful writing was penetrat- 
ing and rigorous but never 
cruel. Calling Stephen King “a 


sexual appraisal that men 
send women’s way, he identi- 


| fied its power, sickness and 


high mortality rate. Looking 
can kill you, he suggested— 
unless you're a professional, 
like a movie director. 

Upon his death in Paris, 
Chabrol—who directed more 
than 55 feature films, from 
1958's Le Beau Serge to last 
year’s Bellamy—was lion 
ized as a founding father of 


| that late-’sos film explosion 


known as the new wave, 
which included such giants 
as Francois Truffaut, Jean 
Luc Godard, Eric Rohmer 
and Alain Resnais. One of 
the wonders of the Cahiers 
wunderkinder is that they 


| started with a bang and 
| stayed at it for so long. But 


none of these greats hada 
career as placidly productive 
as Chabrol’s or as dedicated to 


| making “serious things” the 


| knownas the tone poem—a 


| body could more eloquently 


stuff of wickedly entertain 
ing art. —BY RICHARD CORLISS 


master of postliterate prose” 
was about as tart as he got. In 
person as well as on the page, 
he showed a generous spirit 
that reflected the Southern 
courtliness ingrained in him 
by his Mississippi upbringing. | 
Paul may be best remem 
bered by his colleagues as a 
master of the magazine genre 


brief, evocative scene setter for 
aseries of stories to follow. No 


| encapsulate the essence of a 


complex package than Paul. 


| Unlike his other pieces, these 


mini-overtures were mostly 
unsigned, yet all were indel 
ibly his. A journalistic maxim 
for writers fated to be anony 
mous goes “Sign it with your 
style.” And did he ever. 

—BY CHRISTOPHER PORTERFIELD 


Porterfield, a former executive 
editor, spent 36 years at TIME 


citizen 
Sarah Shourd, accused 
by Iranian authorities of 
illegal entry and espio- 
nage, had been detained 
in Iran for more than 13 
months before she was 
freed Sept. 14. Shourd, 
32, was hiking along 
the Iraq-Iran border with 
Shane Bauer and Joshua 
Fattal in July 2009 
when the three were 
arrested and jailed in 
Tehran's Evin prison. 
lran—citing Shourd's 
health problems, which, 
according to her mother, 
include a breast lump 
and precancerous cer- 
vical cells—recently 
demanded $500,000 
in bail for her release. 
(It was not immediately 
clear who made pay- 
ment.) President Obama 
and Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton issued 
statements welcoming 
the release, thanking 
Switzerland and Oman 
for assistance and urg- 
ing Iran to free the other 
two Americans. Iranian 
authorities, however, 
announced they would 
extend the detention of 


| Bauer and Fattal, both 


28, for two months. In 
a joint statement, the 
families of the three 


| hikers said Bauer— 


Shourd's flancé—and 
Fattal “deserve to come 
home too. Iran has 

no grounds to deprive 
them of their liberty a 
moment longer.” 

—BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 


TIME September 27, 2010 
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My Coyolla is the first irew car I’ve purchased. 
So tt was a huge deal Sor ime. H's the biggest investment 
i've ever made. 

u just feels ike a really veliable, safe Gar. 
After | bought it, | drove the five-lour “rip fm 
my parents’ house te my place In LA. 

i was very peaceful, and | Celt Wike I'm actually 
becomming an adult, You know what | mean? 

Like a rité of passage. 


Susie Abraham 
2010 Corellia Owner 


Every Toyota has a story. 


The 2010 Corolla - a 2010 Top Safety Pick from the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety: 














Norton 


¢ Choose security software with 
a built-in safe search tool 


¢ Delete suspicious emails 


Cs BYolaie meby-Mel-)0)i mer-]celmelaliia(ch 
instead use a unique credit 
card and email address for 
online purchases 


¢ Don’t click on links from 


strangers 


¢ Don't download software from 
pop-ups or random ads 


« Use complex passwords and 
don't share them! 


Internet Security 
2011 





» Cie 





65% of adults 
worldwide have 
been a victim of 
cybercrime. 


Norton 


In the hands of a cybercriminal, 
a computer is a weapon 


N\A atari At sh = PUES eee ae Dee i : 
Viost internet users Tee! feartul at vuinerabdie 
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Cybercrime has become a silent global epidemic—everyone who goes online is 
vulnerable. The Norton Cybercrime Report: The Human Impact, a new global study 
of cybercrime trends, exposes the alarming extent of the problem: 65% of adults 
worldwide have been a victim of cybercrime. This is largely because most people 


feel powerless to stop cybercriminals—leaving themselves needlessly vulnerable 


In the current online universe, every unprotected mouse click is like digital 
Russian roulette, increasing the likelihood of experiencing cybercrime. Gone are 
the hackers of old, sitting alone in their parents’ basements hyped up on energy 
drinks. Today's cyberthieves are sophisticated, organized criminals who earn 
on average nearly three times the weekly salary of the U.S. president. They use 
special software to drain life savings and steal identities. They don't just destroy 


computers—they ruin lives 


Yet while only 3% of adults think cybercrime won't happen to them, they aren't 
taking the necessary steps to protect themselves from online crime. They aren't 
following even common sense rules such as changing their passwords frequently 
Though just 9% feel “very safe” online, only half say they would change their 


online behavior if they experienced a cybercrime 


“It's like getting ripped off by a mechanic,” notes Joseph LaBrie, Ph.D., associate 
professor of psychology at Loyola Marymount University. “If you don’t know enough 


about cars, you don't argue. People just accept situations, even if it feels bad.” 


As a result of this learned helplessness, many victims feel angry, cheated and 
guilty: more than 70% blame themselves when cybercrime happens. This points 
to a need for better awareness and education for all Internet users about staying 


safe online 


Unlike physical crime, cybercrime is not tangible or visible, so experts warn that 
it’s vital to have up-to-date security software to detect threats. Taking simple 
steps will also greatly reduce cybercrime risk. For example, don’t just use antivirus 
software; you need a full security suite. Check credit-card statements regularly for 


fraudulent transactions. (See sidebar for more tips.) 


You might be just a click away from a cybercriminal, but fortunately, so is the 


protection you need to stop him 





¥ Klein 


In the Arena 





On the Road Again. Dismayed by politics 
and politicians, voters sense that some of 
their economic problems are homegrown 


“1 THINK OF MYSELF AS PRETTY CONSERVA 
tive,” Jason Pless, a deputy police chief in 
one of Detroit’s exurbs, is saying. “Politi 
cally, financially, every which way. But I 
guess you'd have to say I’m underwater. 
We bought our house for $148,000, took 
a mortgage for $100,000. And I think I 
might be able to sell it for $80,000 now.” 

We're at a restaurant in Brighton, 
Mich., 40 miles (65 km) from the center of 
Detroit, having brunch. There are 10 of us 
at the table—a group of cops, firefighters, 
emergency responders and a few lawyers 
put together by Time reader Kevin Gentry, 
a deputy fire chief and adjunct law profes 
sor at Michigan State—and all but one 
of them think that their mortgages now 
surpass the value of their homes. 

They have stories about friends and 
neighbors gaming the system. They are 
angry about the Obama Administration's 
giving aid to people facing foreclosure 
while they’re playing by the rules and 
struggling. A lawyer named Carla Testani 
tells a story about a neighbor who hada 
brief, scheduled layoff and was able to par 
lay that into mortgage-rate relief from the 
government. “It was like she got a raise. 
She bought her kids a swing set.” And 
Pless, the deputy police chief, is infuriated 
by his neighbors, some of whom were 
friends of his, who are just walking away 
from their mortgages—which means the 
banks will foreclose on their homes and 
lower his property’s value. “It’s immoral,” 
he says. “But where's the payback? I hope 
the banks hunt them down.” 


Ten days into my cross-country road trip and 


I’m not finding much of the fist-shaking, | 


When you scratch just 
a bit beneath the 
surface, people stop 
lacerating politicians 
and start talking about 
: American values 


TIME September 27, 2010 


Tea Party anger that you see on televi 
sion. People are freaked out, though. 
They're frustrated and anxious. They’re 
not too thrilled with Barack Obama’s 
policies—although even his detractors 
see him as sincere and trying his best to 
turn things around—and they’re not at 
all convinced that the Republicans are 
prepared to offer anything better, but 





All quiet At the Rolling Meadows, IIl., home of John and Sally 
McGraw, looking for employment is a seven-day-a-week job 


the anti-incumbent, anti-Establishment 
mood is palpable. They can diagnose the 
problems, but they don’t have any strong 
ideas about solutions. Most of the people 
at brunch say the government is spend 
ing too much, but when I ask whether 
they'd rather see the government closing 
the deficit or spending money to create 
jobs, most of them say jobs. There are ide 
ological contradictions aplenty, which 
leads me to conclude that the notion of 
America as a conservative or moderate 
or liberal country is a fiction created 

by those of us who sit on top of Mount 


| Opinion. More than a few voters I've met 
seem to be conservative, moderate and 


liberal all at once. Pat Moll, a police offi 
cer who doesn’t like Obama at all, thinks 
the government should spend money to 
“put people to work in real jobs that last.” 
Even devoted Obama supporters are 
frustrated with the President. “After he 
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didn’t get a single Republican vote on 
the stimulus package, why did he spend 
all year trying to get Republican votes 
for health care?” asks John McGraw, the 
former president of a small division of 
a power-tool company that was closed 
down by its European owners. “He’s a 
smart guy. Didn’t he understand what 
he was facing?” 

McGraw—another Time reader who 
asked me to come visit him—has been 
laid off for 17 months. His wife Sally, a 
clerical worker, has held five jobs in the 
past two years and was laid off from four 
of them. “I’ve sent out maybe 4,000 to 
5,000 résumés, all over 
the world,” McGraw 
told me. “This is my full 
time job. I do it seven 
days a week. I’ve got 
2,300 rejection letters 
sitting in my computer; 
the rest didn’t even 
bother to respond. I 
understand. I’m 61. 
They can hire someone 
20 years younger than 
me for less money... 
But you wonder where 
this country is going. 
You wonder how the 
kids will find jobs and 
buy houses.” Illinois 
is ina fiscal crisis; its 
deficit is nearly half the size of its budget, 
largely because of pension and health 
obligations to public employees. Taxes 
keep rising to close that gap. “I could go to 
work three days a week at Walmart, and 
my salary would just about cover my tax 
bill,” McGraw says. “With all these jobs 
going overseas, you wonder how anybody 
who isn’t a genius nuclear physicist is 
going to find work. I can’t believe we're 
letting this happen to our country.” 


Introspection seems the order of the day. 
When you scratch just a bit beneath the 
surface, people stop lacerating politi 
cians and start talking about American 
values. “You've got to figure that our par 
ents wouldn't have walked away from a 
mortgage,” Pless says. “I’m not walking 
away from mine. But people I know well, 
friends, are taking a hike, and I wonder, 
What has happened to usas people?” @ 
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It’ 
Tea 
Time 


A conservative revolt 
is shaking up the 
Republican Party 
nationwide. But are 
Democrats next? 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 





DELAWARE’S CHRISTINE 
O'Donnell may be partial 


& on™ é 
eMimOns to pearls and proper skirt 
weyect t : 
suits, but she talks like 
the leader of a rebel army. 


“When the people fear the 
government, there is tyranny,” the newest 
Republican nominee for the U.S. Senate 
declared Tuesday night at a party to mark 
her victory over the nation’s entire Repub 
lican establishment. “When the govern 
ment fears the people, there is liberty.” 

She attributed the line to Thomas 
Jefferson, an error that now adorns bum 
per stickers sold online for $2.99 a pop. In 
O’Donnell’s telling, Jefferson’s vision of 
the British monarch has been replaced by 
new threats: the Republican Party bosses 
in Wilmington and Washington and, 
most of all, the governing habits of Presi 
dent Obama. “We the people will have our 
voice heard in Washington once again,” 
O’Donnell declared. 

Her words come straight from the 
political movement that elevated her to 
victory and shocked the political world 
the diffuse collection of furies and frustra 
tions that calls itself the Tea Party. It has 
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The Tea Party Universe. 


The players who matter—and those who 
don’t—in the new world of political rebellion 














MITT ROMNEY 
Conservative latecomer 
who pushed Republican 









JIM DEMINT 
Washington's top 
outside agitator 
and a coveted 
endorsement for 
insurgents 







Grizzlies 











SARAH PALIN 
The Tea Party tweet 
goddess, the Mama 
Grizzly of the Mama 


GEORGE W. BUSH 
Who? That faux 
conservative who 
spent like mad and 
bailed out the banks? 





























Obamacare 
GLENN BECK 
The teary-eyed, 
conspiracy-minded 
Pied Piper, lead- 
ing marches on 
Washington 
DICK ARMEY 
KARL ROVE Onetime 
Worked for what's-his- Washington 
name, then dissed insider, now the MICHELE 
Christine O'Donnell institutional face of BACHMANN 
an anti-institutional if the Tea Party 
movement were really a 
party, she'd be 
its host 
JOHN BOEHNER 
and MITCH 
MCCONNELL 





no charter, no published manifesto and 
no governing council. Yet from Nevada's 
high desert to Kentucky’s rolling coal 
hills, this movement has upended the elite 
of the Republican Party in 2010 and set its 
sights on remaking the U.S. Congress— 
and, in 2012, the presidency. “It’s more a 
cause than a campaign,” O’Donnell told 
her roaring supporters in an Elks lodge. 
“And the cause is restoring America.” 
The cause is also roiling America 
and the GOP. Not since Barry Goldwater 
thumbed his nose at country-club Repub- 
licans in 1964 has a rebel movement cre- 
ated such a crisis of legitimacy among the 
GOP establishment. And like that rebel 
movement, this one may spur an evolu- 
tionary change in the party that could last 
a generation. Back in April, when Florida’s 
once popular governor, Charlie Crist, bolt- 
ed from the GOP in the face of a conserva- 
tive revolt in his state, some dismissed it 
as an isolated event, a symptom of state 
fissures and candidate quirkiness. When 
Utah Senator Bob Bennett choked back 
tears after losing renomination at a state 
convention in May, few thought such in- 
surrection would spread beyond any but 
the reddest states. Then the upsets turned 
from a tremor into an earthquake. In the 
Senate races alone, Tea Party candidates 
in Nevada, Colorado, Utah, Alaska, Ken- 
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JOHN CORNYN 
The Senate moneyman, 
who keeps backing RINOs 


tucky, Delaware and Florida declared vic- 
tory, sometimes over rivals handpicked 
by Republican leaders in Washington. 

At a time of historic economic inse- 
curity, the Tea Party movement has sto- 
len the hearts of conservatives. It now 
has a chance to send as many as seven 
new Senators to Capitol Hill with their 
dreams of a radically smaller govern- 
ment, unfettered financial markets, de- 
fanged regulation and shrinking federal 
entitlements. Democrats have officially 
responded with celebration, citing polls 
that show that many of the newcomers’ 
policy views and personal histories hold 
little appeal among the broader public. 
“Republicans chose extremists instead 
of mainstream candidates as their nomi- 
nees,” said Senator Bob Menendez, who is 
leading Democratic campaign efforts in 
the Senate, just hours after O’Donnell’s 
victory. “This has made a handful of 
states demonstrably more competitive.” 

But Democrats were spooked by what 
they were seeing even before the results 


They've led the fight 
against Obama, 
but they're still 
D.C. insiders who 
backed TARP 


in Delaware. Republicans have turned out 
in far greater numbers than Democrats in 
primaries this year, just as Democrats out- 
voted Republicans in 2008, What’s more, 
Democrats fear the throw-the-bums-out 
fervor that stunned Republican incum- 
bents this summer may topple the mostly 
Democratic incumbents in the fall. Finally, 
it may be difficult for Obama to claim that 
a vote for the Republican Party represents 
a return to the past when the GOP is being 
so dramatically upended and overhauled. 
“The Administration’s ability to make that 
argument has been weakened by the very 
vociferous changes that have happened 
in the Republican Party,” says William 
Galston, a former adviser to Bill Clinton. 


The Backlash Against Elites 
SO FAR, THE PRIMARY VICTORIES BY TEA 
Party candidates like O'Donnell have ex- 
ploited one of the biggest open secrets of 
American politics. The two major parties, 
for all their power to shape the national 
agenda, have seemed to care too much 
about retaining their power. Off-year 
primary elections tend to turn out just a 
fraction of the electorate, making estab- 
lishment candidates vulnerable to even 
small popular movements. 

In Delaware, O’Donnell defeated Mike 
Castle, a titan of state politics with a war 





chest of $2.6 million, more than 40 years of 
government service and statewide favor 
ability ratings over 60%. Castle polled 
well ahead of Democrat Chris Coons 
even as O’Donnell polled far behind. Yet 
O'Donnell was able to win with just 30,000 
voters at the polls, or about 3% of the state’s 
residents. It was the same in Alaska, where 
Joe Miller ousted Lisa Murkowski with lit 
tle more than 55,000 votes, and in Nevada, 
where Sharron Angle won with just 70,000. 
These are not the sort of numbers that 
cause Democratic fainting spells, but they 
have proved heart-stopping for Republi 
cans. “The GOP is very worried. It’s very 
hard to deal with the Tea Party movement,” 
explains James Thurber, head of American 
University’s Center for Congressional and 
Presidential Studies. “It’s like fighting 
guerrilla warfare with them.” 

In the past, state and national par 
ties have dealt with such insurrections 
by shifting their endorsements and do 
nations to candidates who can win gen 
eral elections. But like all other forms 
of authority—the press, the banks, the 
corporate leadership—the nation’s po 
litical leaders are embroiled in their own 
crises of legitimacy. The tools that were 
once useful in thwarting outsider candi 
dates have become further expressions of 
rejected authority. 

If anything, the new authorities in Re 
publican politics are rebels such as Sarah 
Palin, Senator Jim DeMint and Represen 
tative Ron Paul, who define themselves as 
lonely agents of change fighting impossibly 
large institutional powers. Conservative 
media heroes Glenn Beck, Rush Limbaugh 
and Sean Hannity have been careful not to 
embrace the GOP in any formal way. Onare 
cent radio show, Limbaugh announced that 
he was replacing the Buckley Rule, which 
advised Republicans to vote for the con 
servative candidate with the best chance 
to win in a general election, with the Lim 
baugh Rule, which says vote for the person 
furthest to the right. The fact that William 
F. Buckley Jr. is no longer an icon for conser 
vatives may be the clearest sign yet that the 
authorities of old have collapsed. 

On the night of O’Donnell’s victory, 
former White House senior adviser Karl 
Rove appeared on Fox News, obviously 
annoyed that the wisdom of party elders 
about O’Donnell’s checkered personal fi 
nancial history had been ignored. “It does 
conservatives little good to support candi 
dates who, while they may be conservative 
in their public statements, do not evince 
the characteristics of rectitude, truthful 
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Daughter of the revolution Delaware’s victorious O’Donnell: “It’s more a cause than a campaign.” 


ness and sincerity and character the vot 
ers are looking for,” he said of O’Donnell, 
attempting to preach to the choir. The next 
morning on the same network, Palin dem 
onstrated where the real power lies by dis 
missing Rove's comments as the musings 
of “expert politicos.” “Bless his heart,” she 
said of Rove. “We love our friends there in 
the machine... I say, ‘Buck up.” 

Rove was himself an indirect beneficia 
ry of the last great wave of popular revolt 
within the Republican Party, which more 
than anything else has provided the frame 
work for the Tea Party. The Goldwater re 
volt of 1964 ended ina historic defeat against 
Lyndon Johnson. But while it appeared that 
LBJ’s overwhelming win left no survivors, 
Goldwater's run planted the seeds of an ideo 
logical revival that revolutionized Republi 
canism—and American politics—for the 
next 40 years. The losing 1964 campaign led 
just two years later to the election of Ronald 
Reagan as governor of California, presaging 
his presidency and reinvigorating the Col 
lege Republican organization that gave Rove 
and much of the current GOP leadership in 
Washington its start in politics. 


Can They Prevail? 

SO WHAT ARE THE LONG-TERM PLANS OF 
the Tea Party rebellion? Attend a rally for 
Tea Party Senate candidates like Kentucky’s 
Rand Paul, Nevada’s Sharron Angle or Alas 
ka’s Joe Millerand you might be surprised at 
just how much mainstream frustration they 
are channeling. At root, the Tea Party is the 
amen corner for those deeply worried about 


the size of the bailouts, the stimulus and the 
expansion of government-supported health 
care. Many see a way of life for themselves 
and their children slipping away while the 
nation’s leaders do nothing but make the 
problems worse. Many of the candidates al 

so go much further, talking about repealing 
President Obama’s health care reform bill, 
eliminating the departments of Education 
and Energy and the Environmental Protec 

tion Agency and devolving those powers to 
the states. Candidates like Angle have said it 
is “hard tojustify” Social Security and called 
for phasing out Medicare. 

Congress has seen a sudden influx of no 
compromise conservatives before. In 1994, 
73 Republicans stormed into the House, 
many of them preaching anti-government 
themes that sound similar to those of to 
day’s Tea Partyers. The Republicans of that 
year even proclaimed their victory a revolu 
tion that promised to change how Wash 
ington worked. It didn’t pan out that way. 
Even in the newly Republican-controlled 
Congress, votes on congressional term lim 
its and a balanced-budget amendment to 
the Constitution came up short. And when 
House Republicans, led by Newt Gingrich, 
forced a federal-government shutdown in 
an effort to make President Bill Clinton ac 
cept their budget cuts, they badly lost the 
battle for public opinion. Indeed, the class 
of 1994 may have saved Clinton’s founder 
ing presidency by allowing him to portray 
himself as a defender of the mainstream 
against their “radical” agenda. 

Asaresult, many of the GOP newcomers 
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adjusted their ambitions to the reality of the 
Capitol. “I don’t think we'll have the same 
chutzpah that we had last time,” Repre- 
sentative Rick White of Washington told 
PBS after the 1996 elections. “We’re going 
to be a little bit more measured, a little 
bit more cautious, perhaps.” And so they 
were, working with Clinton on a deal to 
balance the budget. 

It’s far too early to know if this new breed 
of conservative reformer will follow a dif 
ferent course. But the movement will cer 
tainly play a major role in the Republican 
race for the 2012 presidential nomination, 
which will effectively begin Nov. 3, 2010. 
“Many of these primary results serve as a 
reminder that crystallizing our party’s mes 
sage to voters on reforming the status quo 
in Washington and reining in spending is 
vital in the current political environment,” 
said Kevin Madden, a top adviser to Mitt 
Romney. Romney has run afoul of some 
Tea Party activists for backing health care 
reform in Massachusetts, and he immedi 
ately endorsed O’Donnell after her victory. 

The Republican leadership seems to 
be getting the message. On the night of 
O’Donnell’s win, the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee released a terse, one- 
line statement from a staff employee con 
gratulating O’Donnell for her nomination 
“after a hard-fought primary campaign.” 
At the same time, Republican operatives 
across Washington grieved to one anoth 
er and reporters over O’Donnell’s victory, 
which put at risk a seat previously consid 
ered safe for Republicans this year. 

But by daybreak it was clear that such 
a reaction was unsustainable. By faint 
praising O’Donnell, party leaders were only 
playing into the hands of the populist re 
volt against the party and its leaders, just as 
Rove had done the night before. In the cur 


rent environment, only outsiders have cred 
ibility. So Senator John Cornyn, the head of 
the committee that had once been work 


ing for O’Donnell’s opponent, changed 


course. “Let there be no mistake: the Na 
tional Republican Senatorial Committee, 
and I personally as the committee’s chair 
2) ie 








man, strongly stand by all of our Republi 
can nominees,” Cornyn said. And then he } 
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IN RECENT DAYS, OHIO 
A voters have probably seen 

wortes TV . c : y D > 
He nevon a spot ripping Demo 


of ay ee ss 
cratic “stimulus and debt 


policies, courtesy of a group 

calling itself Crossroads 
GPS. They may also have caught an ad by 
an outfit called the American Action Net 
work praising Republican Congressmen Pat 
Tiberi and Dave Reichert for “standing up 
for fiscal responsibility.” Meanwhile, Ohio 
Governor Ted Strickland, a Democrat, is un 
der attack from the Republican Governors 
Association (RGA) for being a “bad gover 
nor,” while the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has been touting the “pro-business” record 
of GOP Senate candidate Rob Portman. 

All of these groups are based in D.C., 
not Ohio. And only one of them, the RGA, 
is required to disclose its donors—and only 
a few times a year. Which makes Ohio 
look less like a boxing ring for the candi 


Photograph by Finlay MacKay for TIME 








dates than a chessboard for invisible well 
funded operatives hundreds of miles away. 

Ohio is hardly unique. From Washing 
ton to Florida this election season, candi 
dates risk being drowned out by a flood of 
advertising from a robust new network of 
little-known conservative political outfits. 
“Shadow Republican groups formed by 
longtime party officials and party opera 
tives are raising and spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars in this election,” says 
Fred Wertheimer of Democracy 21,a non 
partisan campaign-finance-reform group, 
“most of which is going to come in the 
form of secret undisclosed contributions.” 

While the 2010 campaign narrative has 
focused on grass-roots Tea Party activists 
defying the Washington GOP establish 
ment, a potentially more important story 
involves that establishment's quiet creation 
of what amounts to a new kind of unoffi 
cial but totally coordinated national Re 





publican campaign machine. The result, 
Democrats fear, could be a $300 million Re 
publican spending blitz this year, as well as 
anetwork of GOP groups primed and ready 
for the 2012 presidential election. The lib 
erals’ alarm is compounded by the Demo 
crats’ failure to create a similar operation 
of their own. While Democrats have their 
own firepower in the form of big-spending 
labor unions, the new GOP effort now ap 
pears certain to outmatch them. “These 
groups,” says a Washington Democratic 
operative, “are a punch to the stomach.” 


At the Crossroads 

ONE WAY TO UNDERSTAND HOW MUCH HAS 
changed since 2008 is to visit one office 
building in downtown Washington. On 
the r2th floor are the offices of American 
Crossroads, which plans to spend more 
than $50 million influencing the midterm 
elections. American Crossroads was the 
brainchild ofa group of top Republican in 
siders, including two of George W. Bush’s 
closest White House political advisers, 
Karl Rove and Ed Gillespie, both of whom 
remain informal advisers. (Neither would 
talk for this article.) 

Running the group’s day-to-day op 
erations, with a staff of about ro, is a GOP 
establishment insider named Steven Law. 
A silver-haired, genial veteran of Repub 
lican politics—he is a former chief of 
staff to Senate Republican leader Mitch 
McConnell—Law sits behind a tidy desk 
as he boasts about his group’s grand plans. 
They include a fall advertising blitz that 
in the past month has already targeted 
Democratic candidates in at least six states, 
including Colorado, Nevada, Missouri and 
California, as well as a monster $10 million 
national get-out-the-vote campaign that 
will include 40 million pieces of political 
mail and 20 million phone calls to voters in 
key states. “I catch my breath every time I 
say it,” Law says of the huge numbers. 

At the same time, American Cross 
roads is helping coordinate a network of 
some two dozen conservative independent 
groups, planning ad campaigns and mail 
ers, to ensure that they aren't duplicating or 
interfering with one another’s work—“like 
kids’ soccer, where they all run to the ball 
instead of spreading out,” Law says. 

Sometimes that coordination is as easy 
as walking across the hall. Sharing office 
space with American Crossroads is the 
American Action Network (AAN), a group 
led by former Minnesota Senator Norm 
Coleman, a Republican, which may spend 
up to $25 million this year. Originally billed 
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Under New Management? The GOP’s new money 
bosses resemble the GOP’s old money bosses 
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as a conservative think tank, the AAN has 
increasingly turned to raw politics, having 
spent more than $1 million on ad buys tar- 
geting Democrats such as Senators Patty 
Murray in Washington and Russ Feingold 
in Wisconsin. (“We definitely can’t afford 
him,” an AAN ad says of Feingold and his 
alleged free-spending record.) 

Or it can be as simple as picking up 
the phone and calling a friend. Missis- 
sippi Governor Haley Barbour, the current 
chairman of the RGA, is an adviser to the 
AAN. The RGA, in turn, is on pace to spend 
even more than American Crossroads this 
year—at least $65 million and perhaps far 
more—in an effort that will be coordinated 
with Law’s group. A key RGA fundraiser 
is Fred Malek, a top GOP moneyman who 
is also on the board of the AAN. (Gillespie 
has joined Malek on at least one fundrais- 
ing trip to New York for their respective out- 
fits.) To make things really easy, Gillespie, 
Malek, Barbour, Law, Coleman and several 
other Republican fundraisers gather regu- 
larly to coordinate strategy. The attendees, 
who first convened at Karl Rove’s home, 
even have a nickname for themselves: 
the Weaver Terrace group, named for the 
Washington street on which Rove lives. 

Adding more potency to this conserva- 
tive network is the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Washington arm of the business 
community, whose 2o10 political budget 
is likely to reach $75 million—more than 
double what the group spent in 2008. The 
chamber, which is furious with Democrats 
over health care reform and Wall Street 
regulation, has already run blistering ads 
against California Senator Barbara Boxer 
and Democratic Pennsylvania Senate nom- 
inee Joe Sestak and in support of Republi- 
can Senate candidates ir in 1 Ohi io, Florida and 





adviser 


Illinois. And should the chamber ever have 
a question about what other conservative 
groups are doing, it won't have trouble get- 
ting an answer: before he joined American 
Crossroads, Steven Law was the chamber’s 
general counsel. 


Mystery Money 

THAT WASHINGTON INSIDERS ARE DIRECT- 
ing this money pipeline is something of a 
reality check at this moment of Tea Party 
mania. The Republican establishment 
may be under attack from within. But it 
is still directing the heavy firepower— 
much of it funded by big corporate and 
Wall Street interests for whom the Tea 
Partyers have little love—that could de- 
cide who controls Congress after election 
day. This hustling is necessary, Republi- 
cans say, in part because of the weakened 
state of the Republican National Commit- 
tee (RNC). The RNC’s chairman, Michael 
Steele, has been defined more by his verbal 
miscues and reports of dubious spending 
(including an infamous $2,000 strip-club 
tab) than by consolidation of his party’s 
position. “The RNC has the worst chair- 
man in our history,” says one prominent 
Republican fundraiser. “And that created 
a vacuum”—which restless party opera- 
tives have filled by reviving old groups 
like the RGA and creating new ones like 
American Crossroads. 

Republicans say their new efforts 
merely level a playing field that Democrats 
and their allies—with the help of Barack 
Obama—have owned for several election 
cycles. Moreover, whatever the Republican 
groups are doing, Democrat-friendly labor 
unions are set to put some $150 million of 
their own money into the fall elections. 
Other groups, such as Emily’s List and the 
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League of Conservation Voters, will kick in 
several million more. But this kind of cash 
is different from what the GOP groups are 
generating. Much of that union spending 
involves member-to-member communica- 
tions, which Democratic operatives say are 
less effective than TV ads. And ads from 
unions and single-issue groups tend to 
be less effective than those from a purely 
tactical group like American Crossroads, 
which can tailor a flexible message. 
Meanwhile, Democrats claim some- 
thing sinister is afoot. It’s not just the dol- 
lar figures, they say; it’s the disclosure. 
Unlike official party committees, the new 
conservative outfits are almost entirely un- 
regulated by campaign-finance laws. That 
means they can raise funds in the millions 
of dollars—unlike federal candidates, who 
are limited to a few thousand per election 
cycle. And while some of these groups 
are required by federal law to report their 
donors at least quarterly, many are able to 
keep their benefactors secret. American 
Crossroads, like Swift Boat Veterans for 
Truth, was founded under the 527 section 
of the tax code, which allows it to collect 
unlimited campaign contributions as 
long as it periodically reports its donors to 
the IRS. But its spin-off group, Crossroads 
GPS, defines itself as a nonprofit so1(c)4 
organization under the tax code. The IRS 
says such a group “may intervene in po- 
litical campaigns as long as its primary 
purpose is the promotion of social wel- 
fare.” Ostensibly, that means that a group 
like Crossroads GPS conducts what it calls 
“hard-hitting issue advocacy.” In practice, 
that means thinly veiled ads on behalf of 
Republican candidates, like an ad bashing 
Democratic Kentucky Senate nominee 
Jack Conway's support for Obama’s health 
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SEE HOW PLAQUE BUILDS 
IN ARTERIES and learn how 


IF YOU | high cholesterol contributes. 
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ON PLAQUE BUILDUP. 


High cholesterol is a major factor in plaque 
buildup in your arteries. 


If diet and exercise alone are not enough, here’s how 
CRESTOR can help. 


* Along with diet, CRESTOR does more than ‘w lower bad cholesterol. 
It Av raises the good 


* CRESTOR is also proven to slow the buildup of plaque in arteries 
as part of a treatment plan to lower cholesterol to goal 


* High cholesterol, family history of early heart disease, diabetes, and 
high blood pressure may play a role in plaque buildup 


Talk to your doctor about plaque buildup, and ask if prescription CRESTOR 
is right for you. 


Important Safety Information about CRESTOR 


CRESTOR is not right for everyone, including anyone who has previously 

had an allergic reaction to CRESTOR, anyone with liver problems, or women 
who are nursing, pregnant, or who may become pregnant. Your doctor should 
do blood tests before and during treatment with CRESTOR to monitor your 
liver function. Unexplained muscle pain or weakness could be a sign of a 

rare but serious side effect and should be reported to your doctor right away. 
Elevated blood sugar levels have been reported with statins, including 
CRESTOR. Be sure to tell your doctor if you are taking any medications. The 
most common side effects include headache, muscle aches, abdominal pain, 
weakness, and nausea. 


Please read the important Product Information about CRESTOR on the 
adjacent page. 


If you can't afford your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. 
For more information, please visit www.AstraZeneca-us.com 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


866-4-CRESTOR CRESTOR.COM Wy 


CRESTOR is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. ©2010 AstraZeneca Pharmaceuticals LP. All nights reserved. 306065 7/10 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR® (ROSUVASTATIN CALCIUM) 





Please read this summary carefully and then ask your health care professional about CRESTOR. No advertisement can provide all 
the information needed to determine if a drug is right for you. This advertisement does not take the place of careful discussions 


with your health care professional. 


Only your health care professional has the training to help weigh the risks and benefits of a prescription drug. 


WHAT IS CRESTOR? 

CRESTOR is a prescription medicine that belongs to a group 
of cholesterol-lowering medicines called statins. Along with 
diet, CRESTOR lowers “bad” cholesterol (LDL-C), increases 
“good” cholesterol (HDL-C), and also slows the progression 
of atherosclerosis in adults with high cholesterol, as part of a 
treatment plan to lower cholesterol to goal 


WHAT IS CHOLESTEROL? 

Cholesterol is a fatty substance, also called a lipid, normally 
found in your bloodstream. Your body needs a certain amount 
of cholesterol to function property. But high cholesterol can 
jead to health problems. LDL-C is called bad cholesterol 
because if you have too much in your bloodstream, it can 
become a danger to your health and can lead to potentially 
serious conditions. HDL-C is Known as good cholesterol 
because it may help remove excess cholesterol. Common 
health factors such as diabetes, high blood pressure, smoking, 
obesity, family history of early heart disease, and age can 
make controlling your cholesterol even more important. 


WHAT IS ATHEROSCLEROSIS? 
Atherosclerosis is the progressive buildup of plaque in the 
arteries over time. One major cause is high levels of LDL-C. 
Other health factors, such as family history, diabetes, high 
blood pressure, or if you smoke or are overweight, may also 
play a role in the formation of plaque in arteries. Often this 
plaque starts building up in arteries in early adulthood and 
gets worse over time. 


HOW DOES CRESTOR WORK? 

Most of the cholesterol in your blood is made in the liver. 
CRESTOR works by reducing cholesterol in two ways: 
CRESTOR blocks an enzyme in the liver causing the liver to 
make less cholesterol, and CRESTOR increases the uptake 
and breakdown by the liver of cholesterol already in the blood 


WHO SHOULD NOT TAKE CRESTOR? 

Do not take CRESTOR if you 

@ are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant. CRESTOR may harm 
your unborn baby. If you become pregnant, stop 
taking CRESTOR and call your health care 
professional right away 

@ are breast-feeding. CRESTOR can pass into your 

breast milk and may harm your baby 

have liver problems 

have had an allergic reaction to CRESTOR or are 

allergic to any of its ingredients. The active ingredient 

is rosuvastatin calcium. The inactive ingredients are 

microcrystalline cellulose, lactose monohydrate, 

tribasic calcium phosphate, crospovidone, magnesium 

stearate, hypromeliose, triacetin, titanium dioxide, 

yellow ferric oxide, and red ferric oxide 

The safety and effectiveness of CRESTOR have not been 

established in children under the age of 10 


HOW SHOULD | TAKE CRESTOR? 


@ Take CRESTOR exactly as prescribed by your health care 
professional. Do not change your dose or stop CRESTOR 
without talking to your health care professional, even if 
you are feeling well 

@ Your health care professional may do blood tests to check 
your cholesterol levels before and during your treatment 
with CRESTOR. Your dose of CRESTOR may be changed 
based on these blood test results 

@ CRESTOR can be taken at any time of day, with or 
without food 

@ Swallow the tablets whole 

@ Your health care professional should start you on a 
cholesterol-lowering diet before giving you CRESTOR 
Stay on this diet when you take CRESTOR 

@ Wait at least 2 hours after taking CRESTOR to take an 
antacid that contains a combination of aluminum and 
magnesium hydroxide 

@ /f you miss a dose of CRESTOR, take it as soon as you 
remember. However, do not take 2 doses of CRESTOR 
within 12 hours of each other 

@ If you take too much CRESTOR or overdose, call your 
health care professional or Poison Control Center right 
away or go to the nearest emergency room 


WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY 
HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL 
BEFORE TAKING CRESTOR? 


Tell your health care professional if you 

have a history of muscle pain or weakness 

are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant 

are breast-feeding 

drink more than 2 glasses of alcohol daily 

have liver problems 

have kidney problems 

have thyroid problems 

are Asian or of Asian descent 


Tell your health care professional about all medicines you 
take or plan to take, including prescription and non- 
prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 
Some medicines may interact with CRESTOR, causing side 
effects. It is particularly important to tell your health care 
professional if you are taking or plan to take medicines for 
— your immune system 

~ cholesterol/triglycerides 

— blood thinning 

— HIV/AIDS 

— preventing pregnancy 

Know all of the medicines you take and what they look like 
It's always a good idea to check that you have the right 
prescription before you leave the pharmacy and before you 
take any medicine, 
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Visit CRESTOR.COM or call the Information Center 
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of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 


Keep a list of your medicines with you to show your health 
care professional. If you need to go to the hospital or have 
surgery, tell all of your health care professionals about all 
medicines that you are taking. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE 
EFFECTS OF CRESTOR? 


CRESTOR can cause side effects in some people 
Serious side effects may include: 
Muscle problems, Call your health care professional 
right away if you experience unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness, especially with fever. This 
may be an early sign of a rare muscle problem that 
could lead to serious kidney problems. The risk of 
muscle problems is greater in people who are 65 
years of age or older, or who already have thyroid or 
kidney problems. The chance of muscle problems may 
be increased if you are taking certain other medicines 
with CRESTOR 
Liver problems. Your health care professional should 
do blood tests before you start taking CRESTOR and 
during treatment to check for signs of possible 
liver problems. 
Elevated blood glucose levels have been reported with 
statins, including CRESTOR 


The most common side effects may include headache, 
muscle aches and pains, abdominal pain, weakness, 
and nausea, 

This is not a complete list of side effects of CRESTOR 

Talk to your health care professional for a complete list 

or if you have side effects that bother you or that do not 
go away 


HOW DO | STORE CRESTOR? 

Store CRESTOR at room temperature, 68-77°F (20-25°C), 
in a dry place. If your health care professional tells you to 
stop treatment or if your medicine is out of date, throw the 
medicine away. Keep CRESTOR and all medicines in a 
secure place and out of the reach of children. 


WHERE CAN | GET MORE 
INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR? 


Talk to your health care professional. Full Prescribing 
Information is available on CRESTOR.COM or by 
calling 1-800-CRESTOR 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


tis important to take CRESTOR as prescribed and to discuss 
any health changes you experience while taking CRESTOR 
with your health care professional. Do not use CRESTOR for 

a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
CRESTOR to other people, even if they have the same 
medical condition you have. It may harm them. 

NOTE: This summary provides important information 

about CRESTOR. For more information, please ask your 
health care professional about the full Prescribing 
Information and discuss it with him or her 
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care reform, which ends with the memo 
rable kicker, “It’s the wrong way, Conway.” 

More important, perhaps, it also means 
that Crossroads GPS does not have to pub 
licly disclose any information about its 
donors. And that, says Wertheimer of De 
mocracy 21, “is a complete joke. Karl Rove 
and Gillespie did not create this organiza 
tion to influence issues in America. The or 
ganization was created to elect Republicans 
and defeat Democrats.” What information 
has become public reveals that some 
ultra-wealthy conservatives are bankroll 
ing this effort, including Rupert Murdoch, 
whose News Corp., the parent company 
of Fox News, recently gave $1 million to 
the RGA; companies controlled by the 
billionaire Texas oil mogul Harold Sim 
mons have given $2 million to American 
Crossroads. Steven Law protests that some 
conservative donors might not want their 
names made public for good reasons. “Peo 
ple are concerned about intimidation,” he 
says. But reformers argue that disclosure 
has been acentral part of campaign-finance 
law since Watergate, with few examples of 
political harassment. 


A Weak Democratic Response 

DEMOCRATS MAY CONDEMN THESE REPUB 
lican efforts. But in truth, they would 
love to match them. Some party opera 
tives have been trying but with little 
success. “Our donors just haven't been in 
terested” in big outside-group ventures, 
laments one Democrat with experience 
in such groups, “at least not yet.” This 
strategist points to several factors: Wall 
Street donors who gave generously to the 
party in recent years now feel burned by 
Barack Obama’s condemnations of the 
big banks; voters who were inspired 
by the prospect of the first African 
American President have disappeared 
this cycle; and Democratic donors moti 
vated by U.S. support for Israel are frus 
trated with Obama's policies toward the 
Jewish state. Democrats may also be the 
victims of their own success. The Obama 
campaign was So eager to neuter aggres 
sive Republican outside groups in 2008 
that it discouraged party donors from 
supporting independent liberal outfits, 
like a 527 operation run by MoveOn.org, 
which shut down asa result. Meanwhile, 
it’s Republicans who can assure their do 
nors of real bang for their buck. “A lot of 
{liberal] donors are smart business peo 
ple, and the perception that Democrats 
are going to lose is chilling them from 
=| contributing,” says Tom Matzzie, a for 
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The insider Steven Law runs American Crossroads and coordinates with other GOP groups 


mer top official with MoveOn.org. “Why 
throw good money after bad?” 

Adding to the sting for Democrats is the 
realization that Republicans are beating 
them at theirown game. Crucial tothe Dem 
ocratic wins in 2006 and 2008 was the for 
mation ofa network of independent groups 
that could accept six- and seven-figure 
contributions from wealthy megadonors. 
Groups like America Coming Together and 
the Media Fund spent more than $135 mil 
lion mobilizing voters and airing anti-Bush 
ads. Law has been studying those efforts. 


On his desk sits a copy of The Argument: 
Billionaires, Bloggers, and the Battle to Remake 


Democratic Politics, a book describing how 
ultra-wealthy Democrats like billionaire 
George Soros and Progressive Insurance 
Companies chairman Peter Lewis helped 
fund the party’s return to power. He’s also 
immersed himself in Obama 2008 cam 
paign manager David Plouffe’s recent tome. 
“This is the photo negative of what Republi 
cans experienced in 2006 and 2008,” he says 
with a smile. (“Republicans are following 
our road map,” Matzzie concurs.) 

But Democrats and some campaign 
finance watchdogs say the Republicans 
today have a new advantage that makes 
them more potent than the Democrats 
ever were: a January Supreme Court rul 
ing in the Citizens United case, which struck 
down a 2002 federal campaign-finance 
law prohibiting unions and corporations 
to spend money directly advocating for or 
against candidates. While corporations had 
previously been able to fund indirect issue 


advocacy, Wertheimer says many were 
spooked by ambiguities in the law. Because 
of the latest ruling, a corporate CEO may 
see such spending as “an exercise of your 
First Amendment rights rather than a po 
tentially questionable circumvention of 
campaign-finance laws,” Wertheimer says. 
Republicans note that labor unions, 
which typically support Democrats, will 
also benefit from the ruling, and Law says 
he has not heard any donors say they are 
giving because Citizens made it easier. But 
because groups like Crossroads GPS don’t 
have to disclose their donors (this was true 
even before the Citizens ruling), while the 
origins of union money are obvious, it’s 
difficult to say just how much corpora 
tions may be pumping into the midterm 
campaigns. And the story is far from over. 
This summer, companies in both the 
health care and coal-mining industries 
began discussing possible efforts to form 
issue-specific groups to target Democratic 
candidates, according to media reports. 
For Republicans like Law, 2010 is only 
the beginning of a much larger effort. The 
voter lists and polling data that groups 
like American Crossroads develop in the 
coming weeks won't be thrown away af 
ter Nov. 2. They will provide the basis for 
a potentially greater offensive around the 
next presidential election. “We're definitely 
building a foundation,” Law says. “We hope 
to be an important player in 2012.” Which 
means voters in Ohio—and elsewhere 
will be hearing plenty more from those 
mysterious groups on theirtelevisions. @ 
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No More Nukes? 


The New START treaty coming before the 
Senate reduces U.S. and Russian arsenals. But in 
light of current and potential threats, 

how many warheads does a superpower need? 
BY FRED KAPLAN 





SOMETIME THIS FALL, THE SENATE WILL TAKE 
up debate over the New Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty, which was signed in 
April by President Obama and his Russian 
counterpart, Dmitri Medvedev. It takes 
two-thirds of the Senate to ratify a treaty, 
which is why in this political climate 
despite endorsements from dozens of 
generals and national-security officials— 
passage is no sure thing. 

The debate will be fierce, though most 
of the opponents’ arguments are irrel- 
evant. For instance, they contend that the 
treaty forces the U.S. to cut more missiles 
than the Russians—true, but the Rus- 
sians will have to cut more warheads, i.e., 
more nuclear weapons. They note that 
the Russians have threatened to pull out 
of the treaty if the U.S. greatly expands its 
missile-defense program—true, but Ar 
ticle XIV allows both sides to pull out for 
any reason they want, and besides, the U.S. 
Missile Defense Agency’s officers firmly 
support the accord. 

But there are big questions about nu- 
clear weapons that probably won't be dis- 
cussed at all. For instance: Why did these 
two nations build so many of them in the 


first place? (At the peak of the arms race, 
in the mid-r1960s, the U.S. had more than 
30,000.) Under the treaty, the U.S. and Rus- 
sia will each be limited to 1,550 long-range 
warheads; but beyond a certain point, does 
it matter how many they have—1,500 or 
1,000 or 100? What are the prospects of cut 
ting the arsenals down to zero nukes, as 
President Obama has proposed? Is that a 
goal worth pursuing? And does the New 
START Treaty, as the accord is known, 
mark a first step toward getting there? 

The atomic age began with the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima on Aug. 6, 1945. 
The Soviet Union built its own A-bomb 
four years later. The U.S. soon followed 
with a hydrogen bomb that could deliver 
the blast power of millions of tons (mega- 
tons) of TNT, not just thousands (kilotons). 
The arms race proceeded at a trotting pace 
through the 'sos, when each side built 
bomber planes with the range to strike 
the other’s territory and also deployed 
“tactical” nuclear weapons (in the form of 
artillery shells, short-range missiles and 
even land mines) to deter, or to be used in, 
a war in Europe. 


How the Arms Race Exploded 

NOT UNTIL THE 1960S DID THE ARMS RACE 
really take off, as each side fielded massive 
numbers of intercontinental ballistic mis 
siles (ICBMs), which could strike the other's 
soil with little warning. At that point the 
arms race jerked into an arms spiral. Each 
side was aiming most of its ICBMs at the 
other side’s ICBMs, so when one side fielded 
more, the other followed suit. 

The turning point came in 1960, 
during the final months of Dwight 
Eisenhower's presidency, when the U.S 
military, led by the Air Force's Strategic 
Air Command (SAC), devised the first 
formal nuclear war plan, called the SIOP 
(pronounced sigh-op), short for Single In 
tegrated Operational Plan. 


Until then, each branch of the 
military—the Army, Navy and Air 
Force—had been building its own nuclear 
arsenal and writing its own war plan, with 
no collaboration whatsoever. The idea be 
hind the SIOP was to impose some order 
on the entire arsenal and create a national 
war strategy. 

But SAC used the occasion to justify 
building more nuclear weapons, mainly 
Air Force weapons. The U.S. strategy 
(enshrined in Eisenhower's “massive re 
taliation” policy) was this: If the Soviets 
attacked the U.S. or Western Europe, even 
if no nukes were fired in the process, the 
U.S. would launch all of its nuclear weap 
ons against every target in the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe and communist 
China. (The U.S. had little ability to defend 
Western Europe with conventional arms 
at the time, and it was widely believed 
that the U.S.S.R. and China formed a 
monolithic alliance.) 

The SIOP determined which weap 
ons would be fired or dropped on which 
targets. The calculations that went into 
the plan were hair-raising, resulting in 
tremendous overkill. At one point, Eisen 
hower sent his science adviser, George 
Kistiakowsky, to SAC headquarters in 
Omaha to be briefed on the new plan. 
One of his aides, a weapons scientist 
named George Rathjens, leafed through 
SAC’s atlas, looking for the Russian city 
that most resembled Hiroshima. When 
he found it, he asked an SAC officer how 
many weapons the SIOP “laid down” 
on that city. The reply: one 4.5-megaton = 
bomb and three 1.1-megaton bombs, in * 
case the first was adud—7.8 megatonsin => 
all—more than 600 times the explosive : 
power of the mere 12.5-kilotonbomb that ; 
demolished Hiroshima. i 

There was similar overkill across : 
the map. SAC assumed that some of its 


bombers would be shot down by Soviet * 
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air-defense batteries and that others would 
miss their targets. So still more bombs had 
to be dropped on each target—and more 
bombers had to be funded and built. 

The SIOP came down to this: in the 
event of sudden war with the Soviet Union, 
the U.S. would shoot all its nuclear weap- 
ons on alert—1,459 nuclear bombs, total- 
ing 2,164 megatons—against 654 targets 
in the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and China, 
killing 175 million people who happened 
to live under communist rule. 

If the U.S. launched its entire arsenal 
in a pre-emptive first strike (an option 
the SIOP suggestively labeled Plan 1-A), 
the attack would involve 3,423 nuclear 
weapons totaling 7,847 megatons, kill- 
ing 285 million communist subjects and 
injuring 40 million more. (Nobody cal- 
culated how many would die from radio- 
active fallout in the East and the West. 
And “nuclear winter” was an as yet un- 
known notion.) All this information was 
classified beyond top secret. The general 
public knew none of it; outside SAC, only 
a few elected officials knew even a little. 
(I got these numbers declassified in 1982 
through a request under the Freedom of 
Information Act.) 

When John F, Kennedy became Presi- 
dent in January 1961, his Secretary of De- 
fense, Robert McNamara, was briefed on 
the SIOP—and was appalled by its casual 
destructiveness. One slide in the briefing 
showed that a multimegaton bomb would 
be dropped on Albania, whose rulers were 
breaking away from the Soviet bloc, be- 
cause a large air-defense radar was based 
there. As McNamara and his entourage 
were leaving the briefing room, the SAC 
commander, General Thomas Power, said, 
smiling, “Mr. Secretary, I hope you don’t 
have any friends or relations in Albania, 
because we're just going to have to wipe 
it out!” McNamara glared intensely at the 
general with contempt. 

McNamara altered the SIOP in many 
ways, allowing the President, in case of 
war, to attack Russia but not China, to at- 
tack military targets but not cities and to 
attack some types of military targets but 
not others. Subsequent Defense Secretar- 
ies refined the SIOP still further. 

But the dynamics of the arms race 
were set in motion. The U.S. arsenal hit 
its peak in 1967, with 31,255 nuclear weap- 
ons. The Soviets matched, even exceeded 
this level in the early ’80s, but well before 
then, few regarded either side as “superi- 
or” in strength. Each side had more than 
enough nuclear firepower to obliterate the 
other. In the mid-1970s, when some hawk- 
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ish critics were worrying that the Soviet 
Union might soon attain “superiority,” 
Henry Kissinger, then President Richard 
Nixon’s National Security Adviser, ex- 
claimed in frustration, “What in God’s 
name is ‘strategic superiority’? What can 
you do with it?” 

By the time the Soviet Union collapsed 
in 1991 and the Cold War vanished with it, 
the U.S. still had 19,008 nuclear weapons. 
The sharp cuts came, as was only natural, 
during the 1990s. They were due in part 
to arms-reduction treaties and in part to 
unilateral measures on both sides. By the 
time George W. Bush became President in 
2001, the U.S. arsenal was down to 10,526 
nuclear weapons. When Barack Obama 
entered the White House in 2009, it had 
been cut to 5,113 (2,200 of which were 
“strategic weapons,” that is, operational 
long-range warheads and bombs). Russia 
has about 4,850, of which about 2,700 are 
strategic weapons. 


Inside the “Crazy World” 

BUT A MORE BASIC QUESTION EMERGES: 
Nearly 20 years after the end of the Cold 
War, why do we still need nuclear weap- 
ons at all? Their main purpose is what it 
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has always been: to deter enemies from 
launching a nuclear attack against the U.S. 
In other words, you attack us, we'll oblit- 
erate you; therefore you're deterred from 
attacking us. (The other nuclear powers— 
Russia, China, Great Britain, France, India, 
Pakistan, Israel and North Korea—have 
similar views on deterrence.) 

But that’s not the only rationale. U.S. 
policy has long held that an attack on 
key allies—fellow members of NATO as 
well as Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and 
perhaps Israel—would be regarded as an 
attack on the U.S. and that our response 
might be nuclear. This would be the case 
even if those allies were attacked with 
only conventional weapons. (For this rea- 
son, when Obama and his aides conduct- 
ed a review of U.S. nuclear strategy last 
spring, they decided not to adopt a “no 
first use” policy. The Obama review did, 
however, state that the U.S. would not 
launch a nuclear first strike against coun- 
tries that are nuke-free and in compli- 
ance with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.) Assuming that nuclear weapons 
still serve a purpose, how many does that 
purpose require? Do we still need to tar- 
get all of Russia’s ICBM silos? Let’s say we 
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do. There are 383 of them. So firing two 
warheads at each silo would require 766 
warheads. Add a couple hundred more 
for a possible war with China, plus a few 
dozen for other threats, such as North Ko- 
rean nuclear sites, underground facilities 
in Iran... Name your favorite threat. 

This exercise is a bit absurd from the 
get-go. Would, or should, any American 
President initiate nuclear war, launch- 
ing hundreds of nuclear missiles? (If 
we went second, there would be little 
point in attacking Russian missile silos; 
they'd likely be empty by the time our 
warheads arrived.) But let’s accept the 
premise. The point is, it’s very hard to de- 
vise a rationale for even as many as 1,000 
nuclear weapons. 

Unless you happen to be the Strategic 
Command, or Stratcom (what SAC is now 
called). Officers there can always find 
a rationale for more weapons. As late as 
the 1990s, according to documents declas- 
sified at the request of Hans Kristensen, 
the director of the Nuclear Information 
Project at the Federation of American 
Scientists, Stratcom planned on firing an 
average of 20 warheads for every group of 
eight Russian targets. Kristensen infers 
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from other documents and interviews that 
this is still the case. 

Stratcom reasons that this ratio is neces- 
sary to ensure that each weapon meets its 
required “probability of arrival.” But what 
is this probability? Who came up with 
this requirement? Are this ratio and this 
requirement really necessary to deter nu- 
clear war? Or, if nuclear war were to break 
out, would this ratio improve our chances 
of “winning,” whatever that means? 

William Kaufmann, a pioneer of nucle- 
ar strategy who served as special assistant 
to every Secretary of Defense from 1961 to 
1981, recalled years later, “It was easy to get 
caught up in the whole nuclear business. 
You could eat and breathe the stuff... Then 
you'd move away from it for a while, look 
at it from a distance and think, God, that’s 
a crazy world.” 

The nuclear business is still like that. 
Those immersed in its cloistered corridors 
can easily recite the rationales for X num- 
ber of weapons to hit Y number of targets 
with Z probability of success. But when 
they step outside, the blinders come off. 
Is anyone really going to fire hundreds or 
thousands of nuclear weapons, even if the 


math indicates that one side or the other 


Dissolution Strategic Strategic CURRENT * ioritv’? 
ee pes sha SyARIaS has “superiority”? In the real world, a mere 
Union Redaction Sednctions Thelr rivalry handful of nukes can upset those equa- 
a, Treaty led thanite tions. In 1969 the Kremlin almost went 
¢ ) amass the to war with China over a border dispute, 
world’s two but it refrained because the Chinese had 
Sekt see a handful of nukes that, if used, would 
Gieanalk: wreak unacceptable damage. 
Now Russia 
and the U.S. A World Without Them? 
are looking RUSSIA TODAY WASHINGTON WORRIES THAT IRAN’S 
to dismantle 8,074 1 be hard t tain if they-d 
acct Aient rulers may be hard to contain if they de- 


velop a handful of nukes. Does it matter 
how many nuclear weapons a country has 
once it has any? 

This raises the question of whether the 
world might someday agree to eliminate 
these nightmare weapons. Obama has de 
clared zero nukes only a long-term goal, to 
be reached, if at all, well past his presiden- 
cy, probably his lifetime. As long as scien 
tists know how to build them and nations 
have conflicting interests, those that have 
nuclear weapons aren't likely to give them 
all up, for fear that one of them will hide a 
few—or that some other nations will build 
a few of their own and thus gain instant 
“superpower” status. 

Obama has said that, as the U.S. and 
Russia continue to slash their arsenals, 
other nuclear nations might follow their 
example—and nations that once consid- 
ered going nuclear might be encouraged 
to back off. Maybe. But the opposite is just 
as likely. At some point, when the major 
powers are down to, say, 100 or 50 or a doz: 
en warheads, others might feel compelled 
to jump on the nuclear bandwagon, since 
even a small arsenal would put them ina 
position of parity with the big boys. 

For the time being, that day is a long 
way off. The New START Treaty requires 
both sides to make only modest cuts in 
their arsenals and no change in their poli- 
cies. Opposition to the accord has little to 
do with its language and even less to do 
with military balance, strategic stability 
or the bizarre history of how we wandered 
into the nuclearmaze—and how we might 
get out. Like arms treaties ofan earlier era, 
the accord’s main benefit is as a forum for 
cooperative diplomacy and, through its 
elaborate inspection procedures, a means 
for both sides to build—and verify—trust. 
Truly dramatic reductions in nuclear ar- 
senals may have to be preceded by truly 
dramatic changes in world politics. w 


Kaplan is the national-security columnist for 
Slate and a Schwartz Senior Fellow with the 
New America Foundation. Among his books 
is The Wizards of Armageddon, the inside 
history of the nuclear strategists 
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Whose country? Ven of the 
dominant Dinka tribe rest at a cattle camp. 
Rivals say the Dinka are too powerful 





OUNTRIES ARE OFTEN 

forged in fire and blood, 

and it now looks inevitable 
that violence will attend the birth 
of the world’s newest nation. As 
Sudan prepares for a January 
referendum that is almost cer 
tain to give its southern region 
independence—local authorities 
have already launched a contest to 
compose a national anthem—the 
world is bracing for conflagration. 
U.S. Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton has described the situ 
ation as a “ticking time bomb.” 
President Obama will attend a 
special U.N. meeting on Sept. 24 
to discuss Sudan’s future. 

Some battle lines are well-worn: 
the Muslim-majority north is loath 
to give up the oil-rich south, where 
most of the population is Chris 
tian or follows traditional faiths. 
The two regions were locked in 
conflict for decades—by some 
estimates, more than 2.5 million 
were killed and twice that number 
displaced—auntil a 2005 peace 
deal between the government in 
Khartoum and southern rebel 
groups led by the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army set the stage for 
the January referendum. President 
Omar Hussan al-Bashir, indicted 
by the International Criminal 
Court in July on charges of war 
crimes in the western Darfur prov 
ince, has said he will respect the 
vote, but his army and the SPLA 
have both been rearming. Clinton 
said the south should be prepared 
to make “accommodations” with 
the north, “unless they want more 
years of warfare.” 

Other divisions are more re 
cent. The prospect of independence 
has exacerbated rivalries between 
the south’s patchwork of tribal 
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Tradition and faith 

From top: Dinka cattle herders 
dance to impress women; 
Sunday mass at a church in 
the town of Gogrial 


To heal and to hurt 
From top: A maternity 
hospital in the town of Pibor; 


cattle herders carry weapons 
to ward off raiders 
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Skin deep A Muerle boy shows off 
his tribal markings 


groups and armed militias that 
are also vying for control of the oil; 
some blame al-Bashir for foment 
ing internecine conflict. Certain 
SPLA commanders have turned 
renegade. Many southerners are 
alarmed that the regional govern 
ment is dominated by a single 
tribe, the Dinka. “The other tribes 
worry that the Dinka will not 
share power after independence,” 
says Patrick Gorham, director of 
Africa Writes, an NGO which stud 
ies tribal cultures. There’s growing 
concern that the creation of South 
ern Sudan will merely usher ina 
new stage of an old resource war. 
None of this bodes well for what 
will be the world’s newest nation, a 
country roughly the size of France 
that is mostly desert or Nile swamp. 
Despite substantial oil reserves, its 
10 million people are desperately Face of poverty Southern 
poor: there’s little industry, and Sudan is one of the world’s 
most depend on subsistence farm poorest regions. Above, a 
ing. The capital, Juba, has just five Dinka boy burns cow patties 
tarred roads. Unless the world in Jor protection from insects 
tervenes to ease the country’s birth, 
Southern Sudan's new anthem 
may be drowned out by funeral 
dir BY BOBBY GHOSH 
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Winning Was the Easy 
Part. Strengthened 
by a key referendum, 
Turkey’s leader must 
now unite his people 





BY PELIN TURGUT/ISTANBUL 


T THEIR GREAT TRIUMPHS, ROMAN 
A Emperors wary of hubris had a slave 

repeatedly whisper into their ear, 
“Remember, you are mortal.” For Turkish 
Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan, the 
memento mori was delivered by basket- 
ball fans at Istanbul’s Sinen Erdem Dome 
on the evening of Sept. 12, just hours af- 
ter he had won a decisive referendum to 
reform the country’s constitution: as he 
arrived to watch the final of the world- 
championship game between Turkey and 
the U.S., Erdogan was greeted by boos. The 
home team lost 64-81, but most Turks cel- 
ebrated the fact that their side even got to 
the final. The Prime Minister’s political 
victory, however, was greeted by many 
with a sense of dread. “Nobody can stand 
in the way of Erdogan now,” columnist 
Mehmet Yilmaz wrote the next day in the 
mainstream Hurriyet newspaper. “What 
Turkey will see now isa series of steps that 
will turn him into Putin.” 

For Erdogan’s supporters, comparisons 
to Russia’s autocratic leader are just sour 
gripes by sore losers. The reforms, designed 
tocurb the outsize political influence of the 
Turkish military and judiciary, were ap- 
proved by 58% of voters in the referendum, 
which had a high turnout. U.S. President 
Barack Obama said it showed the “vibran- 
cy of Turkish democracy,” and there were 
thumbs-up from leaders of the European 
Union, an organization Turkey has long 
sought to join. But the 42% no vote was a 
reminder that many Turks are suspicious of 
the reforms and of Erdogan’s motives. 

His critics have nicknamed him Sultan 
Erdogan for his authoritarian streak, and 
they worry that his Justice and Develop- 
ment Party, which has strong Islamist 
underpinnings, will undermine the fierce- 
ly secular judiciary by filling key positions 
with religious loyalists. “People are genu- 
inely concerned that Erdogan and compa- 
ny are going to extend political patronage 
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to the legal system,” says Andrew Finkel, a 
commentator on Turkish politics. 

The Prime Minister said after the vote 
that he would seek anew, more democratic 
constitution if he is re-elected in 2011. (He 
is widely expected to win a third term.) 
“The referendum outcome is the result of 
our nation’s longing for democracy,” Erdo- 
gan said. “We will continue to tirelessly 
work to develop our democracy and bring 
our laws to the level of universal stan- 
dards.” But that hasn’t reassured critics, 
who point out that the reforms proposed 
in the referendum were drafted by Erdo- 
gan’s party with little effort to get political 
consensus; they want any new constitu- 
tion to be drafted by a representative cross 
section of society, to increase minority 
rights and broaden political participation. 

In the meantime, the challenge for 
the Prime Minister is to bridge the wide 
chasm in Turkish society revealed by the 
referendum. Those who voted no will need 
reassurance that the reforms will not lead 
to a wholesale dismantling of secular in- 
stitutions. Most Turks favor reforms to 
rein in the powerful military—like lifting 
the immunity for leaders of a 1980 coup 
in which thousands of people were jailed 
and tortured or allowing civilian courts to 
try members of the military. (Many of the 
officers involved in the coup are too old to 
realistically be dragged through the courts; 
two former generals are among the 33 de- 
fendants currently being prosecuted for 
allegedly plotting more recent coups.) But 





Voters’ choice Yes-or-no ballots 





they are concerned that one form of author- 
itarianism is being replaced by another. 

The biggest losers in the referendum 
may be Turkey’s judges, who have long ap- 
pointed members of their own hierarchy 
with no interference from political lead- 
ers. The reforms pave the way for political 
appointments by the parliament and Pres- 
ident to Turkey’s top judiciary body, the 
Constitutional Court, and the Supreme 
Board of Prosecutors and Judges, which 
controls most senior judicial appoint- 
ments. This type of system is common in 
democracies, but critics are alarmed by 
the prospect of religious conservatives in 
judicial roles. 

A more immediate test of Erdogan’s 
democratic intentions will be whether he 
uses the vote of confidence from the refer- 
endum to restart stalled peace efforts that 
would address the grievances of Turkey’s 
sizable Kurdish minority and end three 
decades of fighting against Kurdish guer- 
rillas in the southeast of the country. His 
government has so far ignored calls to dis- 
card a law that requires political parties to 
receive at least 10% of the national vote in 
order to get seats in parliament. This works 
against Kurdish parties, which have no 
hope of mustering that national percent- 
age, Many Kurds chose to boycott the refer- 
endum: voter turnout in the southeast was 
35°%, compared with 78% nationally. But 
neither Erdogan nor his party has shown 
any enthusiasm for a new start with the 
Kurds, even though a unilateral cease-fire 
by Kurdish rebels expires on Sept. 20. 

Less clear is how Erdogan can use the 
political bounce from the referendum to 
pursue his ambitions abroad. In recent 
years, he has sought to balance Turkey’s 
seemingly stalled E.U..membership bid 
with a strategy of greater involvement in 
the Middle East, where he feels more at 
home. But his hopes of establishing Tur- 
key asa mediator in regional disputes have 
thus far come to naught. The country’s re- 
lationship with Israel has all but collapsed 
since a deadly Israeli raid on Turkish aid 
ships heading to Gaza in May. Ankara and 
Jerusalem have since been locked in a bit- 
ter war of words. And little has come of the 
effort by Erdogan, along with Brazilian 
President Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, to end 
the impasse between Iran and the Western 
powers. The absence of foreign distractions 
may not be such a bad thing, however: as 
the crowd at the basketball game reminded 
Erdogan, the disputes that may be hardest 
to resolve are at home. s 
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Jobs are in flux, property 
values have tanked. 
When you were used to 
being well off, what do 
you do now? 


BY LYNETTE CLEMETSON 
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t’s 80S NIGHT AT THE GROSSE POINTE 
Moms Club, and a mood of raucous 
escapism fills the room. The potluck 
gathering of well-heeled wives in the 
heart of the Pointes, a cluster of five exclu 
sive suburbs northeast of Detroit, seems a 
galaxy away from the struggling city next 
door. Flashdance fashion and music by Boy 
George and Journey provide the background 
for lively conversation about long-ago high 
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school antics and upcoming playdates. 

Then, between the taco salad and the 
Rice Krispies treats, a stray remark cuts 
through the music: a club member men 
tions that she’s putting her house on the 
market. Her modest three-bedroom colo 
nial will likely list in the mid-$100,000s, 
she says—about half what she and her 
husband put into it. The price, which 
might as well have been from the ’8os, 
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is met with a sigh of resignation before 
a sing-along to “Walk Like an Egyptian” 
provides a welcome distraction. 

The financial upheavals of the past two 
years have brought a different life to the 
tony suburbs of Detroit. Botox parties and 
boutique shopping may fill the days of tele 
vision’s Real Housewives, but in the Grosse 

nte Moms Club, a support group for more 
than 100 at-home moms, reality means 


New arrivals Huchingson with 
husband Chris and daughter 
Jolina at their Grosse Pointe Park 
home. The couple got it at a buyer 
friendly price last year because of 
the recession 
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Friends in deed 
From left, Anderson 
with son Corey and 
husband Bruce at 
their flower shop; 
Wiiki at home in 
Harper Woods 
with son Sam; 
Laura Cubitt and 
Huchingson flank 
Moms Club president 
Boddy during a 
get-together at 
Huchingson’s house 


bargain hunting and budget conscious 
ness. The challenges of the prolonged eco- 
nomic downturn—job loss and retraining, 
business slowdowns, wallet tightening— 
spill out in daily conversations at swing 
sets and kitchen counters. 

“The immaculate lawns and beauti 
ful homes are a sort of facade that covers 
a growing loss of certainty in the future,” 
says Robin Boyle, a professor of urban plan- 
ning at Wayne State University. Indeed, on 
asunny summer morning at Diane Huch 
ingson’s house in Grosse Pointe Park, the 
living seems easy. The 35-year-old mother 
of two is hosting a meeting of the Moms 
Club. About a dozen members have turned 
out—with twice as many kids in tow, from 
7 months to 7 years—for coffee and a few 
carefree hours of play and conversation. As 
sunlight streams through the leaded win 
dows of Huchingson’s 1920s Tudor, older 
children dash between the front lawn and 
the basement while toddlers tumble over 
blocks on the living-room rug. Relaxed in 
T-shirts and shorts, the moms plan trips to 
the pool and compare mosquito bites from 
a nature-trail hike the previous day. 

At an opportune moment, club mem 
ber Gabrielle Deschaine corners her host 
in front of the antique buffet in the dining 
room with a pressing request. “Someone 
told me you've gotten your monthly gro 
cery bill down to $315,” ” she says. “You have 
to tell me how you did it!” 

The thrift is inspired by the body 
blows of a changing economy. In March 
2009, member Sandra Wiiki lost her 
work-from-home job as a designer with a 
company that supplies interior plastics to 
Ford. Joy Behringer lost her position as a 
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manager for an auto-related company in 
2008 at the end of her six-week maternity 
leave. Her husband Jeff was out of work 
for 15 months until he found a new man 
agement job in June. Pamela Anderson, 
who helps runa local flower shop that her 
husband has owned for 31 years, has been 
coping with a steep downturn in business 
since 2008, when they lost a lucrative cor 
porate account with Chrysler. Deschaine 
is scrimping to cope with the slow growth 
of her husband’s graphic-design business. 


Frugality First 
WHILE THE MOMS SPEND PLENTY OF TIME 
on traditional subjects—rambunctious 
kids, traveling husbands, visiting 
relatives—their conversation also em 
braces a topic that an earlier generation of 
Grosse Pointe ladies would have carefully 
avoided: living with less money. “More 
than ever, part of your responsibility for 
your family is being aware of your budget,” 
says club president Gabriela Boddy, a for 
mer industrial engineer who left her job 
by choice. “People don’t want to waste the 
money that is so hard to make these days.” 
Only a decade old, the Grosse Pointe 
Moms Club has changed with the times. 
Open to women from the Pointes and the 
neighboring suburb of Harper Woods, 
it was founded as a chapter of an inter 
national support organization for at 
home moms, and at first the members 
focused on book clubs, knitting circles 
and workshops about dealing with clut 
ter. In 2004 the club separated from the 
umbrella group, and today it includes a 
number of newer transplants to Detroit. 
Many members are experienced profes 
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sionals in formerly two-income marriages 
whose decision to stay at home with the 
kids means a financial sacrifice. Because 
the club is for at-home moms, its rules 
state that members cannot work full 
time, but many women in the group 
work part time and at home. 

The changes in the club highlight 
a broader shift in the Pointes. Old auto 
making and manufacturing fortunes 
have dwindled, and collapsing home 
prices have lowered barriers to entry. The 
culture of the Moms Club symbolizes a 
new middle class, for whom privilege is 
less taken for granted and luxury is less 
flaunted. Yes, comfortably rich women 
can still be seen pushing $1,000 Bugaboo 
strollers past upscale stores in the Village, 
the downtown shopping district. But for 
these moms, there is more cachet in high 
quality finds, like the secondhand Radio 
Flyer tricycle that Deschaine bought 
recently from another mom for $15. 

The frugality in Grosse Pointe is but 
one example of the economic struggles 
in the Detroit suburbs, where the grip on 
middle-class life has, for some families, 
become tenuous. The loss of hundreds of 


The moms embrace 
a topic that an earlier 
generation of Grosse 
Pointe ladies would 
have avoided: living 
with less money 








thousands of jobs among families without 
any real nest egg has imposed painful and 
unfamiliar choices—about which bills to 
stop paying, about going to a government 
office to sign up kids for Medicaid, about 
calling to register for food assistance. 

The Grosse Pointe Moms Club strives 
to foster frugality without embarrass- 
ment. For $35 a year, it offers a weekly 
roster of playdates and social gatherings. 
A walking group offers an alternative to 
gym memberships, and a free kids’ mu- 
sic and movement class provides a sub- 
stitute for paid recreation at places like 
Gymboree. The group recently decided 
against participating in a fundraiser at 
a local boutique so members would not 
feel pressured to shop. 

April Zaidi, 31, the mother of three 
boys, ages 1, 3 and 6, hosts the weekly 
kids’ music and movement class. She 
makes maracas from plastic Easter eggs 
and drums from empty infant-formula 
cans. A former glee-club member and 
drama-camp teacher, she knew she could 
offer as much as any fancy studio. “I’ve 
seen people pay $1o for a half-hour class 
with a lot of rules. Why should we do 
that when we can teach the kids for free 
in the basement?” says Zaidi, who dubs 
herself Miss Frugal. 

She gave up her job asa graphic design- 
er after baby No. 2 and in 2007 moved to 
Harper Woods, a short commute from her 
husband's job as a general-surgery resident 
at St. John Hospital in Detroit. She bought 
the furniture for their three-bedroom bun- 
galow on Craigslist and keeps to a strict 
$140-a-week cash budget. “Everything we 
have is used, but who cares? With three 
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boys, everything looks used as soon as you 
get it into the house anyway,” she says. 

Huchingson is right up there with 
Zaidi when it comes to cost cutting. Besides 
her envied $315 monthly grocery bill, she 
keeps her two daughters and herself in 
seemingly effortless style on a monthly 
family clothing budget of less than $45. 
“She’s like the popular girl because she 
saves so much,” says Boddy. “Saving is like 
a sport in our group, and everyone wants 
to know how she does it.” 

She has done it, in part, with the help 
of exceptionally good timing. She and her 
husband Chris represent a new wave of 
homeowners in the Pointes. The suburb 
was too expensive for them before the 
recession. The Huchingsons bought their 
2,000-Sq.-ft. (186 sq m), four-bedroom Tudor 
last year for $180,000. Four years earlier, it 
sold for $355,000. They both work in grow- 
ing fields—Diane as a physical therapist 
and Chris as a website developer. 

Huchingson says they love the new 
neighborhood and its amenities: fine 
parks, schools and services. But the 
bargain-basement price of their house 
brings some guilt and social awkward 
ness. They have appealed for lower prop 
erty taxes—on the grounds that the 
value of their house has dropped—with 
some reluctance. Driving down taxes, 
after all, threatens the services that drew 
them to Grosse Pointe Park, which in 
theory threatens the values of their new 
neighbors’ homes. This is the source of 
quiet tension between the new residents 
and those who bought at the top of the 
market, and it’s a fault line Huchingson 
walks with care. “There are some situ- 





ations that can be uncomfortable,” she 
says. “We're on the opposite end of this 
whole thing. We have friends in other 
suburbs who are in jeopardy.” 

Club members who have lived in the 
Pointes for years say they don’t begrudge 
newcomers like Huchingson their cut-rate 
entry into the community. “We're happy 
to have these new friends,” says Boddy 
at the coffee gathering at Huchingson’s 
home. “It’s just that you cannot help but 
be shocked at what’s happened to the value 
of your own home.” 

It’s the ability to get most of those is 
sues out in the open that makes the club 
a cherished haven, members say. A day 
before the coffee gathering, Zaidi took 
her three boys over to Sandra Wiiki’s 
house for a visit. Wiiki hasn’t been to 
many Moms Club events lately. She’s 
been busy taking courses in digital-arts 
animation at a nearby community col 
lege, with assistance from the state-run 
worker-retraining program No Worker 
Left Behind. Since Michigan has created 
tax incentives to try to lure movie pro 
duction to the state, Wiiki tells her 
friend, she thinks redirecting her design 
skills from autos to the arts might be a 
smart and rewarding career shift. 

Zaidi offers encouragement and shares 
her concerns. Her family will likely be 
moving after her husband finishes his 
residency, and she wishes they had rented 
rather than bought their home, because 
they will surely lose money on the sale and 
will need to pay back his hefty medical 
school loans. Wiiki offers Zaidi a cup of 
chai. It's her own recipe, made from a mix 
ture of spices and powdered milk that she 
keeps in an old coffee tin—a bit of after 
noon luxury that she doesn’t have to feel 
guilty about spending money on. 

At the Huchingsons’, Deschaine says 
she can hardly wait to try out the tips she 
has picked up for cutting her grocery bill. 
She has already shaved about $1,000 off 
her monthly expenses by consolidating 
credit cards, switching to a cheaper car 
insurance and home-security system and 
cutting back on cable TV and long-distance 
calling. She beams with the satisfaction of 
sustaining sisterhood as she bounds out 
the door to take her kids to the community 
pool. “You gotta love this club,” she says. 

The Real Housewives on TV can keep 
their designer dogs and over-the-top birth 
day parties. The women of the Grosse 
Pointe Moms Club are handling reality in 


their own way. a 
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RELIGION 
Robes for Women. Against Vatican resistance, the movement 
to ordain female priests gathers steam 


BY TIM PADGETT/FORT MYERS 


LIKE ANY GOOD PRIEST, JUDY LEE KNOWS 
how to usea Bible story. One of the readings 
for Roman Catholic Masses ona recent Sun 
day, from the Book of Wisdom, recounts 
how the Hebrews defied the pharaoh by 
worshipping God “in secret.” That pas 
sage resonates at the house in Fort Myers, 
Fla., where Lee is conducting Mass for 25 
Catholics gathered in front of a coffee-table 
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altar in defiance of the Pope. “Rome says 
you'll be thrown out of the church for be 
ing here,” says Lee, “because I’m a woman.” 
Lee, 67, considers herself a validly or 
dained Catholic priest. The Vatican dis 
agrees. “The Catholic Church ... has no 
authority to confer priestly ordination 
on women” because Jesus had no female 
Apostles, Lee was told in a letter from the 
local bishop, the Rev. Frank Dewane 
who also informed her that she had been 





_ What’s the price of 
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Holy orders Nancy Corran and Jane Via say 
Mass at a San Diego splinter parish 


excommunicated for ignoring that doc 
trine. Lee’s reply: “Rome can impose all the 
rules it wants on women, divorced people, 
gay people. But it can’t stop us.” 

She and the more than 100 other wom 
en who claim to be Catholic priests in the 
U.S. and abroad can thank the church for 
one thing: its hysterical response to their 
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movement—in July the Vatican branded 
female ordination a delictum gravius, or 
grave crime, the same label it has given 
pedophilia—has elicited enough attention 
to lift their profile out of the catacombs. 
As TV-news trucks waited outside, Nancy 
Corran, 37, took holy orders on July 31 at 
the Mary Magdalene Apostle Catholic 
Community, a five-year-old San Diego 
splinter parish with 150 members. Rome’s 
latest decree, says Corran, “was outrageous 
even for the church.” Says Cathleen Kave 
ny, a professor of law and theology at the 
University of Notre Dame: “It’s a sign the 
church knows this isn’t going away.” 
That’s the hope of Roman Catholic 
Womenpriests, a group founded eight 
years ago in Europe. It has since ordained 
women like Lee and Corran in more than 
20 American states and Canada. Women 
priests and other organizations promoting 
female Catholic clerics, like the Women’s 
Ordination Conference, don’t expect to 
change Vatican doctrine anytime soon, 
But their growing following signals that 
Catholics, already incensed by the never 
ending clerical sexual-abuse crisis, are 
losing patience with Rome’s refusal to let 
women into the leadership of a church to 
which more than 20% of Americans be 
long. “We're the Rosa Parks of the Catho 
lic Church,” says Bridget Mary Meehan, 
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a Womenpriests bishop and former nun. 
“We no longer accept second-class status 
in our own religion.” 

Meehan, 62, once did ministry work 


” 


that included “everything a priest does, 
she says—except saying Mass. So in 2006 
she was made a priest by a group of Ger 
man female theologians who four years 
earlier had been ordained by a renegade 
cleric—and who were made bishops, they 
claim, by a sympathetic European bishop 
whose identity they won't reveal. If true, 
that Da Vinci Code—like scenario, they ar 
gue, gives the Womenpriests the legitima 
cy of apostolic succession, the priestly line 
that dates back to Jesus’ Apostles. 

Like Meehan, most of the almost 80 
Catholic women ordained in the U.S. 
hold advanced religious degrees and have 
logged years of lay work in the church, from 
premarriage counseling to serving Com 
munion. Many are married—another doc 
trinal no-no, since Catholic priests, with 


In a recent poll, 
59% of U.S. 
Catholics surveyed 
said they favor 
ordaining women 





Voices raised The choir at Mary Magdalene 
performs during Sunday Mass 


rare exceptions, must be celibate—and 
they often have outside jobs to make ends 
meet. Mary Magdalene Apostle’s pastor, 
Jane Via, isa San Diego County prosecutor. 
They perform baptisms and legally 
recognized marriages. They say Mass 
in private homes or sanctuaries lent by 
Protestant churches. Lee ministers to the 
homeless of Fort Myers, which has one 
of the nation’s highest home-foreclosure 
rates. “I was drawn to the strong moral im 
perative of Catholic social teaching,” she 
says. “That’s the doctrine that matters.” 
Most of the U.S.’s 65 million Catholics 
consider the church’s logic behind the ban 
on female priests to be as thin asa Commu 
nion wafer. In a May New York Times—CBS 
poll, 59% said they favor ordaining women. 
Groups like Womenpriests maintain that 
the New Testament and early Christian art 
show that women like Mary Magdalene, 
one of Jesus’ most trusted followers, were 
apostles, priests and bishops before medi 
eval misogyny took hold of the church. 
Church leaders deny any sexism and 
insist that July’s delictum gravius statement 
never meant to compare women’s ordina 
tion to pedophilia per se. Still, critics feel 
that in its panic to defend doctrine, the Vat 
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ican is forgetting decency. What’s more, 
says Kaveny, Rome’s heavy-handedness 
has “gotten Catholics who had before been 
largely quiet about this issue saying, We 
should discuss this again.” 

Conservative Catholics say this is really 
about feminist politics, and certainly 
there is overlap. The Womenpriests use a 
liturgy that stresses gender neutrality (“In 
the name of God our Father and Mother...”), 
and they don’t toe the Vatican line against 
birth control and abortion, endorsing 


instead the Catholic tenet of informed | 


individual conscience. They also favor the 
kind of new-age, Mother Earth music that 
can grate on even progressive Catholics. 
What really spooks Rome, the women 
say, is their drive to reform an insular, 
hyper-hierarchical church that betrays ear- 
ly Christianity’s more democratic culture— 
and whose bosses have too often protected 
pedophile priests. “We don’t want to just 
add women to the structure already there,” 
says Corran. Via, who works with child- 
abuse victims, notes that the church has 
excommunicated her but not one pederast 
cleric. “We can no longer indulge this self- 
preserving all-male system,” she says. Asked 
why they don't go to the Episcopal Church, 
which ordains women, they say they won't 
abandon their religion and its sacraments 
because of a defective church. “We're lead- 
ing, not leaving, the church,” says Meehan. 
It’s debatable whether female ordina- 
tion would help empower the Catholic 
laity or soften the church’s overweening 


clericalism. Women, after all, know how | 


to abuse authority too. But reform is a key 
draw for Catholics who attend Women 
priests Masses—and who the church says 
face excommunication as well. “If you 
look at the history of Christianity, large 
scale reforms always started with small 
movements like this,” says Ray Trybus, 
66, a Jesuit-educated lifelong Catholic and 
dean of psychology at Fielding Graduate 
University in Santa Barbara, Calif., who 
attends Mass at Mary Magdalene Apostle. 
“Women tend to bring a different tenor 
and perspective that governments and cor- 
porations have benefited from and which 
the priesthood now needs to include.” 
Numbers may force Rome's hand. Since 
1985, the number of U.S. Catholic priests 
has plunged almost a third, to fewer than 
40,000; more than 3,400 American par- 
ishes are withouta resident priest, up from 


1,051. To replenish the ranks, the church | 


will probably let male priests marry be- | 


fore it ever ordains women. But the female 
priests say this should be about doing the 


right thing, not just the numerical thing. | 


That’s the chant from their makeshift 
altars—and with an unintentional assist 
from Rome, they’re finally being heard. = 
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Ground Control. Forget foam. 
A new crop of innovative chefs is 
serving up edible “dirt” 


BY DAVID KAUFMAN 


Copenhagen’s Noma, the reigning best 
restaurant in the world, according to 
the prestigious Restaurant magazine, 
has been dazzling diners since it opened 
in 2003 with unorthodox ingredients 
such as just-picked flowers and wild 
game. But the most intriguing item on 
the menu by far? Chef René Redzepi’s 
edible “dirt.” 

Edible dirt-—perhaps one of the 
strangest fads to hit haute cuisine 
since sous vide—is not actual dirt but 
rather dried or charred ingredients used 
to give menu items an extra-earthy 
kick. Redzepi, 32, makes his dirt from 
dried malt and beer and presents it in 
terra cotta pots, “planted” with a whole 
raw radish to accompany a seven- 
course tasting menu. 

Redzepi may be the most celebrated 
proponent of edible dirt, but he’s not 
the only one. Although edible dirts 
vary in consistency (some resemble 
ash, others sand or soil), they typically 
serve the same culinary function: to 
anchor their dish’s vegetables and 
proteins. At Tel Aviv's Shakuf, Eldad 
Shem-Tov serves dirt crafted from 
chickpeas and topped with smoked 
quail eggs. At San Francisco's 


Fruit of the earth Justin Bogle’s 
spring salad at Gilt rests on 
a “soil” of crumbled 
mushrooms 


Marlowe, Jennifer Puccio’s dried-olive 
soil comes with pickled radishes and 
whipped chévre. Both mushroom soil 
and charred-onion ash can be found at 
Gilt in Manhattan; the former is part 
of a summer salad, the latter dusted 
onto Niman Ranch strip loin. And a 
dish of 30 seasonal vegetables served 
with dirt made from potato, parsnip 
and roasted chicory is on the menu at 
Manresa in Los Gatos, Calif. 

It was foams, gels and liquids that 
defined the last crop of superchefs, 
molecular gastronomists like Ferran 
Adria, whose El Bulli in Spain is a five- 
time holder of the title of world’s best 
restaurant. Redzepi and company are 
trading those elements for a more 
grounded geogastronomy—celebrating 
the land directly on the plate. “These 
chefs are reminding people where 
food actually comes from,” says 
Nathan Garnett, the awards director 
at Restaurant. 

Still, edible dirt’s real test isn’t 
professional admiration but diner 
appreciation. “People are really wowed 
to see dirt on their plates,” says Gilt’s 
Justin Bogle, who is experimenting with 
“pebbles” made from frozen foie gras. 
“They're unsure at first, but then they 
realize it really tastes good.” Lj 
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The Cost of Happiness. A new study 
from a Nobel-winning psychologist 
prices it out at about $75,000 a year 
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BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


MONEY CAN’T BUY HAPPINESS. 


Except that, according toa 
new study from Princeton 
University, it sort of can— 
about $75,000 worth a year. 
The further a person’s house- 
hold income falls below that 
level, the unhappier he or she 
is. But no matter how much 
more than $75,000 people 
make, it doesn’t bring them 
any more joy. 

Before employers rush 
to cap or raise everyone's 
salary, they should know 
that, according to this 
study, there are actually two 
types of happiness. There’s 
your changeable, day-to- 
day mood: whether you're 


stressed, bummed or exuber- 


ant. Then there’s the satis- 
faction you feel about the 
path your life is taking—the 
ruminative road patrolled 
by Oprah and Tony Robbins. 
Self-evaluation is heavily 
influenced by income. The 


more money people earn 
above $75,000, the more they 
believe their life is working. 
But the money doesn’t make 
them any more jovial in the 
morning. “High incomes 
don’t bring you happiness,” 
conclude the authors, econo- 
mist Angus Deaton and psy- 
chologist Daniel Kahneman, 
a Nobel laureate in econom- 
ics. “But they do bring youa 
life you think is better.” 

The study draws its 
data from more than 450,000 
Americans polled by Gallup 
and Healthways in 2008 and 
2009. Participants were asked 
how they had felt the previ- 
ous day and how they would 
rate their life, from being the 
worst possible to the best. 

Turns out it isn’t low in- 
come that saddens people; it’s 
that less money makes them 
feel more ground down by 
other issues, like health and 
relationship troubles. Among 
divorced people, for example, 
about 51% who made less 


than $1,000 a month reported 
feeling sad or stressed the 
previous day, while only 24% 
of those earning more than 
$3,000 a month did. (The 
federal poverty level for a fam- 
ily of four is $22,050 year.) 
Among people with asthma, 
41% of low earners reported 
feeling unhappy, compared 
with about 22% of the wealth- 
ier group. 

At $75,000, however, that 
effect disappears. From there 
on up, individual tempera- 
ment and life circumstances 
like age and education level 
have much more sway over 
how a person feels on any 
given day than money does. 
The study doesn’t explain 
why, but, says Deaton, “it 
does seem to me a plausible 
number at which people 
would think money is not an 
issue.” He thinks that at that 
level—which about a third of 
U.S. households in 2008 were 
above—people have enough 
expendable cash to do things 
that make them feel good, 
like going out with friends. 

Shouldn’t the number be 
adjusted for where you live? 
Not necessarily, says Deaton. 
More expensive locales mean 
people have less cash in hand 
but more amenities—good 
schools, nice parks, proxim- 
ity to nature—that make 
them happy. 

Money’s power over self- 
esteem, however, never seems 
to taper off. No matter their 
income level, people feel their 
life is working out better with 
each and every raise. Which 
is another good reason to 


keep asking for one. a 
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racy Grant was diligent about 
doing regular self-exams for 
breast lumps and getting an- 





nual checkups at the doctor’s 
office. But she learned she 


had cancer only after her annual mammo- 


gram and follow-up tests in 2003. “Mine 
showed up microscopically,” she says. 
“There were little dots all over the right 
breast. It was something that could not 
be felt or seen with the naked eye.” 
Grant, then 39, opted to have a 
double mastectomy at Sibley Hospital in 
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THE 
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Washington, D.C. Though the cancer was 
present in the right breast alone, she 
didn't want to take chances. Her grand- 
mother, mother and several aunts had 
already had breast cancer. She later had 
reconstructive surgery and, at 46, has 
not had a recurrence. 

Breast cancer is the second most com- 
mon type of cancer in the U.S., after skin 
cancers, and is the top cause of cancer 
deaths among women from age 29 to 
59. More than 200,000 women will be di- 
agnosed with invasive breast cancer this 
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year, while around 54,000 are expected 
to learn they have noninvasive cases, ac- 
cording to the American Cancer Society. 
Despite advances in cancer treatment, 
about 40,000 women are expected to die 
from the disease this year. Researchers 
don’t know exactly what triggers the can- 
cer, though they have identified factors 
that elevate risk, such as a family history 
of the disease, certain genetic mutations, 
a weight gain of 20 or more pounds after 
age 18, and delaying childbirth beyond 
35. As women get older, their chances of 
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getting breast cancer increase, with the 
highest rates occurring in women over 70. 

Early detection improves survival 
rates. The five-year survival rate for all 
women with breast cancer is 89%, ac- 
cording to the American Cancer Society. 
For women who catch the disease early, 
before it has spread to other tissue, that 
rate rises to 98%. To tell others about 
the importance of early detection, 
Grant—an executive account associate 
at a court reporting agency in New York 
City—recently took leave to make a film 
called / Remain, in which she interviews 
her mother and aunts, who are breast 
cancer survivors, as well as her father, 
about the family’s shared history. 

Grant is not alone in her belief that 
raising awareness of the importance of 
mammograms is more critical than ever 
these days. Many women are confused 
about how often to get mammograms, 
after the controversy that took place 
when the U.S. Preventive Services Task 
Force (USPSTF) revised its recommenda- 
tions on mammography last fall. 

Appointed by the U.S. Department of 
Health & Human Services, the indepen- 
dent panel of experts reviews studies and 
develops recommendations on the use 
of preventive services such as mammog- 
raphy. Its conclusions have tremendous 
influence on physicians and health insur- 
ance companies, say many experts. In 
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million in 1982. 


late 2009, the USPSTF recommended that 
women start mammograms at age 50 and 
have them every two years until age 74, 
after which, it said, the benefits of regu- 
lar mammograms are inconclusive. Seven 
years earlier, the group had advocated 
mammograms every year for women 
from ages 40 to 74. It made its recom- 
mendations after reviewing published lit- 
erature on five types of screening, includ- 
ing two studies it commissioned. 

Susan G. Komen for the Cure, the 
world’s largest breast cancer education 
and advocacy organization, based in 
Dallas, disagrees with the new recom- 
mendations, says Susan Brown, Komen’s 
director of health education. Her group 
continues to advocate that women of 
average risk get annual mammograms 
once they turn 40 and begin clinical 
breast exams in their 20s. “The research 
continues to show that there is an im- 
provement in mortality when women 
have screening mammograms in their 
40s as well as in their 50s,” says Brown. 
“It is the best tool we have today for 
finding breast cancer early.” Komen 
continues to worry that the USPSTF’s 
new recommendations may lead cash- 
strapped state governments to cut back 
on providing free or low-cost mammo- 
grams to women under age 50. 

Komen for the Cure has turned to 
corporate sponsors such as BIC USA for 
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More hope 

The five-year survival rate for breast cancer, when caught 
early before it spreads beyond the breast, is now 98% 
compared with 74% in 1982. 

More research 

The federal government now devotes nearly $900 millior 
each year to breast cancer research, compared wit! 





More survivors 

America’s 2.5 million breast cancers survivors, the largest 
group of cancer survivors in the U.S 
to the power of society and science to save lives 


, are a living testament 


the funding it needs to continue its fight 
against breast cancer. BIC USA has com- 
mitted to contributing a total of $300,000 
for 2010 and 2011, building on involve- 
ment that began in 2008. “Komen has 
done such a great job of raising aware- 
ness that it made sense for us to be part 
of something bigger,” says Traci Gentry, 
senior director of marketing at BIC USA. 

This month and throughout October, 
BIC will include Komen’s pink logo on 
packages of certain BIC shavers, candle 
lighters, pens and pencils to raise aware- 
ness of the organization’s mission, In- 
ternally, BIC USA also works to increase 
awareness. It holds an annual Passion- 
ately Pink for the Cure Day, when a rep- 
resentative of Komen for the Cure comes 
to its headquarters in Shelton, Conn., to 
talk with employees about early detec- 
tion. BIC also offers a mobile mammog- 
raphy van during the year. 

Meanwhile, survivors like Grant 
continue to help Komen spread the word 
about the need for early detection. As 
an African-American woman, she worries 
that many black women are not getting 
mammograms. Breast cancer afflicts white 
women most often, but African-American 
women are most likely to die from it. “I 
think the fear factor has a lot to do with 
it,” she says. Her own story, she adds, 
underlines why catching cancer early is 
important: “There is life after cancer.” @ 
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The Original Jersey Shore. Boardwalk Empi 


story of crime, politics 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


IN ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., A GROUP OF LOCAL 
bigwigs is celebrating a federal economic 
stimulus. The year is 1920; the coming 
boon is Prohibition, which will make 
those able to effect the illegal sale of 
alcohol—iike the elected officials at this 
banquet—very rich. As musicians in 
blackface Jead a mock funeral procession 
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and the big business o 


for John Barleycorn outside, Enoch “Nu 
cky” Thompson, treasurer of Atlantic City, 
toasts the reformers who are about to raise 
the price of liquor twentyfold: “To those 
beautiful, ignorant bastards!” 
Prohibition did change the country, 
but not as intended. Drinkers paid more 
for worse booze. Fishermen became rum 
runners. Politicians became gangsters. 
Gangsters became legends. And with that, 
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American appetil 


they created a new American myth: the 
gangster tale. 

Boardwalk Empire (HBO, Sundays, 9 p.m. 
E.T.), the best new drama of the year, is the 
sweeping birth story of that myth, cen 
tering on Thompson (Steve Buscemi), the 


Advance to Boardwalk Empire's set, on the 
Brooklyn waterfront, is a painstaking replica 
of Atlantic City’s showcase for glitz and greed 
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imbue heaven-turned spirituals 
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IN ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., A GROUP OF LOCAI 
bigwigs is celebrating a federal economic 
stimulus. The year is 1920; the coming 
boon is Prohibition, which will make 
those able to effect the illegal sale of 
alcohol—like the elected officials at this 
banquet—very rich. As musicians in 
blackface lead a mock funeral procession 
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for John Barleycorn outside, Enoch “Nu 
cky” Thompson, treasurer of Atlantic City, 
toasts the reformers who are about to raise 
the price of liquor twentyfold: “To those 
beautiful, ignorant bastards!” 
Prohibition did change the country, 
but not as intended. Drinkers paid more 
for worse booze. Fishermen became rum 
runners. Politicians became gangsters. 
Gangsters became legends. And with that, 











they created a new American myth: the 
gangster tale. 

Boardwalk Empire (HBO, Sundays, 9 p.m. 
E.1.), the best new drama of the year, is the 
sweeping birth story of that myth, cen 
tering on Thompson (Steve Buscemi), the 


Advance to Boardwalk Empire's set, on the 
Brooklyn waterfront, is a painstaking replica 
of Atlantic City’s showcase for glitz and greed 
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man who kept Atlantic City wet. It’s also 
HBO’s return to the field of big-budget, big 
idea dramas it dominated in the Sopranos 
era—sprawling and violent, with a dark 
but clear-eyed view of history. 

Empire, based on a history of Atlantic 
City by Nelson Johnson, has plenty of 
Mob-story DNA. It was created by Terence 
Winter, once a writer for The Sopranos, and 
executive-produced by Martin Scorsese, 
who directed the lavish pilot. There’s more 
to Empire than pinstripes and tommy 
guns, however. Nucky—based on Nucky 
Johnson, Atlantic City’s real-life treasurer 
boss—is something less, and more, than a 
gangster. He’s a public servant who lives 
on an entire floor of the Ritz-Carlton. Al- 
most every dollar spent in Atlantic City 
makes a detour through his pocket. But 
he’s a benevolent despot, suave and char 
ismatic, dispensing the patronage that 
makes the city work. 

Andas unofficial boss of the city, Nucky 
is, in his way, an entertainment mogul. In 
the days before TV and commercial radio, 
the boardwalk was a visual spectacle that 
turned everything into entertainment, in 
cluding a baby-incubator storefront where 
gawkers could pay a quarter to see “what 
science has done for nature’s weaklings.” 
(HBO built a block-long boardwalk along 
the East River in Brooklyn, and the set gives 
Empire an air of brassy grandeur.) It’s a sea 
side monument to the American id and a 


Boardwalk 
Emperors. 
Atlantic 
City’s crime 
kingpins, 
drawn from 
real life 
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NUCKY THOMPSON 
Based on Atlantic 
City's Nucky Johnson, 
a beefier figure than 
the lanky Buscemi 


Behind the Scenes 
To see more photos from the 
set of Boardwalk Empire, go to 
time.com/boardwalk_empire 


populist ideal: rich or poor, every man is a 
king here, as long as his money spends. 

As Empire begins, Nucky meets with 
gang leaders to cement his town’s role as a 
hub for the booze trade. Representing New 
York: the man who fixed the 1919 World 
Series, Arnold Rothstein (A Serious Man's 
Michael Stuhlbarg), and his hotheaded 
lieutenant, Charles “Lucky” Luciano 
(Vincent Piazza). Chicago boss James “Big 
Jim” Colosimo (Frank Crudele) is skepti 
cal about the new business, but his young 
and hungry driver, Al Capone (Stephen 
Graham), sees a chance to make his move. 

This generational conflict plays out on 
Nucky’s end with his protégé, Jimmy Dar 
mody (Michael Pitt), a Princeton student 
who left his F. Scott Fitzgerald bubble to 
fight in the Great War and now sees the 
world as a brutal place. He urges Nucky to 
move boldly: “You can’t be half a gangster,” 
he warns. “Not anymore.” 

But Nucky is half a lot of things, and 
pulling him in yet another direction is Mar 
garet Schroeder (Kelly Macdonald), a young 
mother he meets through, of all things, the 
women’s temperance league. A freethink 
ing Irish immigrant whose drunken hus 


ARNOLD ROTHSTEIN 
An avid gambler, the 
man behind the Black 
Sox scandal likes to 
“improve” his odds 


“LUCKY” LUCIANO 
The Lucky we meet 
is a young, brash 
version of the future 
Mob boss 


band beats her, Schroeder is a reminder 
that Prohibition wasn’t just about prudery; 
it was part of a decades-long progressive 
reform movement that was about to give 
women the vote. Prohibition’s puritan side 
is represented by federal agent Nelson Van 
Alden (Michael Shannon). Dour, repressed 
and (literally) self-flagellating, Van Alden is 
like Eliot Ness reborn as a Spanish inquisi 
tor; just before essentially torturing a man 
for information, he scolds a colleague for 
taking the Lord’s name in vain. 

Empire's parallels to today’s issues— 
personal liberty vs. social protections, 
reform vs. overreach, opportunity vs. 
predatory capitalism—are clear. There are 
grumblings against the nanny state and 
ugly strains of nativism. (The Ku Klux 
Klan recruits openly in the streets.) On 
top of these big ideas, Empire is well cast to 
the point of showing off. Buscemi, usually 
a quirky supporting player, is a revelation 
asa lead, by turns droll, disarming and ter 
rifying. Stuhlbarg plays Rothstein with 
chilling reserve, while Macdonald finds 
layers in Margaret, who’s far tougher and 
savvier than the naif she at first seems. 

Boardwalk Empire is not the reinvention 
of a genre that The Sopranos was; in a way, 
it’s more like HBO’s western Deadwood, a 
gritty, fully formed history. Like a good 
whiskey, it’s rough and smooth in all the 
right ways. By a few episodes in, you'll 
want to order it by the case. @ 


AL CAPONE 

The gangster-in- 
training in Empire is 
hungry, savvy and 
recklessly violent 
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MUSIC 


The Gospel of Mavis. \\ith a little help 
from Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy, Mavis Staples 


returns to her soulful, 


BY DAVID BROWNE 


MAVIS STAPLES’ WALLS 
don’t have to talk. The 
photos and memenios 
that line her tidy apart- 
ment on Chicago’s South 
Shore are one long trib- 
ute to the varied career 
of one of the world’s mightiest gospel pop 
singers. Brittle branches in a flowerpot 
remind her of the time her grandmother 
flayed young Mavis’ legs after she sang a 
pop song—the devil's music—at a school 
talent show. A painted portrait of the Staple 
Singers, along with gold records for their 
two biggest hits, “I'll Take You There” and 
“Let’s Do It Again,” recall her five decades 
in the family group whose silky gospel 
strains energized folk festivals, dance clubs 
and the pop charts. A photograph of Bob 
Dylan brings back memories of the time 
in the 60s when, according to Staples, he 
asked her to marry him. (“I was thinking, 
What would Dr. King think if I married a 
white man?”) A tambourine adorned with 
Prince’s now abandoned unpronounce- 
able symbol recalls her failed comeback 
attempt on his Paisley Park label, while a 
Grammy Lifetime Achievement Award at- 
tests to her endurance. 

Staples’ most recent souvenirs sit on her 
kitchen counter: six small toy figurines of 
the members of alt-country band Wilco. “I 
saw these at the studio, and | said, ‘I want 
these!’” the compact 71-year-old exclaims. 
This month, Staples will release her 13th 
solo album, You Are Not Alone, produced by 
Wilco front man Jeff Tweedy. It’s a project 
that’s been in the works since 2007, when 
the artists’ managers flashed on the idea 
of having them collaborate. Tweedy, a 
fellow Chicagoan, had been a fan of the 
Staple Singers (the s was dropped to make 
the group’s name more easily enunciable) 
since he heard their music at the record 
store in which he worked in the ’80s. Roe 
buck “Pops” Staples, a Chicago construc 


Staples’ voice is a 
grainier, lived-in but still 
commanding version of 
her husky growl 

The former Staple Singer performed 
earlier this year at Lollapalooza 
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spiritual roots 


tion worker, started the group with his 
three daughters and one son in 1948. On 
the back of his bluesy, fluttery guitar and 
youngest daughter Mavis’ throaty exhor- 
tations, the Staples rebooted gospel music 
with covers of Dylan and Buffalo Spring 
field, funkier rhythms (they signed with 
the Memphis soul label Stax in 1970) and 
atypically glamorous attire. “Most gospel 
singers wore robes,” Staples proudly re- 
calls. “My sisters and I wore long gowns.” 

Tweedy’s idea was to take Staples back 
to her roots. “My favorite records of theirs 
are still the ones where it’s just her father’s 
guitar and her family,” he says. “I wanted 
to get as close to that as we could. If you’ve 





got a voice like Mavis has, I don’t know 
what else you need to do.” 

Staples, who'd heard Wilco on the radio 
and says they reminded her of the Band 
(with whom the Staple Singers performed 
on The Last Waltz), didn’t need convincing. 
Tweedy assembled a blue-chip mix of ma 
terial: obscure gospel songs, Staple Singers 
classics, Little Milton’s 1965 tough-times 
hit “We’re Gonna Make It” and a handful 
of tracks by Randy Newman, John Fogerty 
and Tweedy himself. He then set them to 
pared-down arrangements, from intimate 
folk to gritty R&B, that recall the way the 
Staples family made gospel music funky, 
welcoming and universal. Add in Staples’ 


| ILLUSTRATION BY ANDRE DA LOBA FOR 


voice—a grainier, lived-in but still com- 
manding version of her husky growl— 


and the result is an album that stands | 


with the best music she has ever made. 


The Staples’ hits ended with the advent | 


of disco (“The word was right—it was 
disco-nnected from everything,” Mavis 


says), and her life since has been a bumpy | 
ride: a divorce from her husband, in 1973, | 


followed by the collapse of Stax and a 
slump so bad that Pops enrolled his daugh- 
ters at Second City, Chicago's renowned 
improv troupe to broaden their career op- 
tions. The two albums Staples recorded un- 
der Prince’s supervision (in 1989 and 1993) 
failed to make the charts. After her lowest 
moment—the death of her beloved Pops 
in 2000, from a heart attack—she finally 
began recording again. In 2006, Staples 
signed to Anti-, the indie labe) home to 
salty vets like Tom Waits and feisty new- 
comers like Neko Case; her first album for 
the imprint, 2007’s collection of civil rights 
anthems We'll Never Turn Back, was herald- 
ed as one of the best albums of the year by 


the Chicago Tribune and Los Angeles Times. | 


Staples knows that much of the civil 
rights struggle is over. Whites in hotels no 


longer tell her or her sisters they need tow- | 


els (“My sister Cleotha would say, ‘Well, I 
do too!’”), and she marvels at the sight ofa 
black President who attended her church 
in Chicago. But the Tea Party movement 
is an unpleasant reminder of the past (“I 
see the ’6os all over again,” she sighs), and 
time has ravaged her family. Her voice 
still lowers when she talks about Pops; 
Cleotha, stricken with Alzheimer’s, lives 
next door. (Her other sister, Yvonne, 74, 
sings backup in Staples’ band.) You Are 
Not Alone doesn’t have an overt theme like 
We'll Never Turn Back does, but her hard- 
ships imbue heaven-turned spirituals like 


“In Christ There Is No East or West” and “I | 


Belong to the Band—Hallelujah.” At first, 
Tweedy says, she struggled with Randy 
Newman's “Losing You,” thinking it was 
about a romantic relationship: “I said, 
‘Every time I talk to you, you talk about 
your dad. He’s obviously a big presence in 
your life every day.’” After that, Staples 
nailed it. “She feels every word she sings,” 
Tweedy says. 

Her Baptist faith and passion for music 
continue to fuel her. Last month, Staples 
performed at Chicago’s Lollapalooza festi- 
val as part of a bill with indie rockers the 
Black Keys and the New Pornographers. 
Her only regret: missing Lady Gaga, who 
played later that night. “She just cracks me 
up,” Staples says. “I want to see what she’s 
gonna do next. And,” she adds, “she can 
sing!” It’s not hard to imagine a photo of 
the two women as the next keepsake on 
that living-room wall. B 
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BOOKS 
Inside Out. !n the nove! Room, 
four walls and a mother’s fierce 
love define a young boy’s world 


BY RADHIKA JONES 

THE CHILD WOULD PROBABLY CALL 
himself lucky. He has books, toys, a TV, 
food to eat, a bed to jump on, treats on 
Sunday. Best of all, he has his mother, 
24/7. The thing he doesn’t have is free- 
dom. He just doesn’t know it. 

Emma Donoghue’s novel Room 
(Little, Brown; 321 pages), short-listed 
for Britain’s prestigious Man Booker 
Prize, tells the story of a young woman 
who seven years earlier was kidnapped 
and locked in an 11-by-11-ft. (3.4 by 
3-4 m) shed, where she is raped almost 
nightly by her captor. It’s an unspeakable 
crime that is never actually spoken—at 
least, not by the novel's narrator, 5-year- 
old Jack, who, for his entire life has 
shared her prison. His mother, with 
an ingenuity born of fierce love anda 
desperate need to protect him, has fash- 
ioned Jack’s tiny universe into a sort of 
Platonic ideal. The room is Room. The 
duvet is Duvet. Jack’s friends on the tele- 
vision, Dora and Barney, are as real as 
any child’s imaginary friends. His days 
are full: “We have thousands of things 
to do every morning,” he says, “like give 
Plant a cup of water in Sink for no spill- 
ing, then put her back on her saucer on 
Dresser.” And if the man who comes in 
and creaks the bed at night puts hima 


——__ 


~~ _ FIRST LINES 
Today I'm five. | was four 
Jast night going to sleep in 
Wardrobe, but when I wake up 


~<2" in Bed in the dark I'm changed 


to five, abracadabra. 





little on edge, at least he never has to see 
him: Jack sleeps in the wardrobe. 

Roomis a feat of both infectious 
claustrophobia and controlled perspec- 
tive, and Donoghue pays especially close 
attention to the way language works in 
a two-person world. When the possibil- 
ity arises that Jack might escape to tell 
their story, he has to learn how to refer 
to his mother as “she.” The third-person 
pronoun requires a third person—an 
elementary idea, artfully deployed 
when Jack does make it into what he 
calls Outside. Room was inspired in part 
by the story of Austrian Elisabeth Fritzl, 
who was imprisoned for 24 years by her 
father, along with three of the seven 
children she bore him, and it’s these 
writerly touches that elevate the novel 
beyond borrowed sensationalism. 

Yet there is still something shifty 
about Donoghue’s project. Jack is a 
lively, charming boy—a testament to 
his mother’s love—and it’s tempting 
to enter his relatively sunny mind-set 
on the pretext of understanding him. 
We are all limited in ways we're not 
aware of; we may do well to count 
our blessings and cherish the things 
we have. But our awareness lies with 
Jack’s mother, the person struggling 
to keep horror out of his reach, whose 
trauma is etched between every one 
of Jack’s lines. The constant tension 
between those poles of consciousness 
is the point of Room, and it makes for an 
uneasy reading experience. We want 
to believe that even in captivity, Jack is 
O.K. But if Jack is O.K., then how is that 
O.K.? It’s a disturbing thought. At least 
in this case, it’s fiction. 5 
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MOVIES 


Fish Tale. [he twisty 


| 171Ssn examine: 


BY MARY POLS 


IN 2007, FROM A STRANGER A THOUSAND 
miles away, a New York City photogra 
pher named Yaniv “Nev” Schulman re 
ceived the gift of a bad painting. It was 
a painstaking re-creation of a photo he 
had taken of a female dancer held aloft 
by her partner against a dusky sky. Asa 
photograph, it was nice enough (if a bit 
overly romantic) to take up half a page 
of the now defunct New York Sun; the 
painting, rendered in pastel tones, only 
enhanced the cheesiness lurking within. 

Nev was touched and flattered, so much 
so that he seems to have skipped the natu 
ral impulse to question whether the ges 
ture was weird or creepy. But why would 
he? The artist was an 8-year-old girl, Abby, 
from the tiny town of Ishpeming, Mich., 
who had reached out to him via Facebook. 
His peculiar online friendship with Abby 
quickly expanded to include her family: 
mother Angela, father Vince and Angela’s 
stunning, long-limbed 18-year-old daugh 
ter from another marriage, Megan. 

Soon Nev was getting boxes jammed 
with Abby’s artwork, and each time he 
opened one, filmmakers Ariel “Rel” Schul 
man, Nev’s brother, and Henry Joost were 
there with a camera. Perhaps because of 
their editing, we never see Nev ask, the 
way most of us would, “What on eartham 


>” 


I going to do with all this amateur art? 





Mystery tour ~~ 
Ariel Schulman, 
Henry Joost and 
Yaniv Schulman 

on the trail of 
Yaniv’s unusual 
Facebook friends 
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Instead, he’s charmed by Abby’s desire to 
please an adult man she’s never met. 

Nev is even more charmed by Megan, 
who rides horses, raises chickens and plays 
guitar. She records dreamy ballads and up 
loads them to Facebook. Soon they’re chat 
ting on the phone, sexting, calling each 
other “babe” and discussing what will hap 
pen when they meet in person (undressing, 
certainly). Then the brothers Schulman 
and Joost decide to drop in on the family 
unannounced. The Social Network, David 
Fincher’s much anticipated feature film 
about Facebook, hits theaters in October, 
but as you watch Catfish, squirming in 
anticipation of the trouble that must lie 
ahead—why else would this be a movie? 
you're likely to think this is the real face of 
social networking. 

The trio is guided by GPS and Google 
Maps and spurred on by images of places 
they recognize from Facebook; their jour 
ney is illustrated with jaunty blue arrows 
that yank us around Michigan. (You'd be 
hard-pressed to find a film that more close 
ly approximates our computer-dependent 
existence.) They arrive at Megan’s home 
full of nervous excitement. “I feel like we’re 
about to get our SAT scores back,” Rel says. 
What do they find? I won’t tell—much 
of the joy in the movie is in the way the 
mystery unravels—except to say, Imagine 


one of Diane Arbus’ more macabre photo 
graphs, the kind that make you grateful 


for your own life, no matter how sorry it 
might be. Then imagine the surprising 
tenderness and decency that could actu 
ally counter that tragic sense of isolation. 
Before you get to such revelations, how 
ever, you have to wade through your reser 
vations about the whole enterprise. You'll 
start by doubting that pretty hipster Nev 
places much value on these virtual friend 
ships (or, for that matter, that he needs Face 
book to meet girls). You'll wonder whether 
Abby’s parents might be familiar with 
Amir Bar-Lev’s excellent documentary My 
Kid Could Paint That, which investigates 
whether the work of a successful child art 
ist is actually a hoax perpetuated by her par 
ents. You'll question why these young men 
thought to pick up their cameras in the first 
place. Sure, they’re filmmakers, but are con 
temporary youth so narcissistic that they 
document all aspects of their lives in the 
hope that one will coalesce into something 
sellable? Finally, are Nev, Rel and Henry 
that cynical? Or that gullible? Of those two, 
which would we rather they be—or we be? 
The answer, it turns out, is somewhere 
in between, and the film ushers us to that 
merciful middle ground. This is the second 
documentary this month that challenges 
us to decide what we believe. (Casey Af 
fleck’s I’m Still Here, which is either a hoax 
or a savage account of actor Joaquin Phoe 
nix’s descent into fat, furry idiocy, opened 
Sept. 10.) But while I’m Still Here is likely to 
leave viewers fairly certain of its inauthen 
ticity, Catfish ultimately convinces us it’s 
sincere. Yes, its subjects are manipulated 
in the name of lively filmmaking, but we 
also see some things we might not expect 
from the Facebook generation. Kindness, 
for one. And chivalry. It’s not dead. In fact, 
it’s still here. ] 
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| Reach’s atmospheric moodiness, interspersed with blasts of tense, 





1 Thetoun 


He (Ben Affleck, who also directed) robs bank 
one. An unlikely 


match is at the center of this solid heist drama, with heaps 


(Rebecca Hall) manages film noir love 


of local Boston color, some nifty car chases and Jeremy 


Renner and Jon Hamm leading a 


p” doe 
Band of Joy 


Robert Plant maintains his impressive record of making distinctly 
un-Led Zeppelinish solo albums with this smoldering, under 
stated set of covers, breathing dusty life into traditional tunes anda 
handful of slow-grinding folk and indie-rock obscurities. 


3 iiato: Re 
Halo: Reach 


Bungie Studios says goodbye to its billion-dollar Xbox franchise 
with a prequel set on a faraway planet facing an alien invasion. 


lustrous supporting cast. 


high-octane action, is the Halo series’ best balance yet. 


TELEVISION 

Timmy Time 
From Aardman Animations (Wallace and Gromit) comes a Playhouse 
Disney series about a mischievous lamb who's not easy to shepherd. 
Entirely dialogue-free—Aardman’s expressive stop-motion is its 
own language—Timmy is woolly, witty and a shear (sorry) delight. 


© rats 
False Priest 


Of Montreal's Kevin Barnes channels the messy, psychedelic sides 
of Prince and David Bowie on the polymorphously perverse funk 
pop band’s roth studio album, abetted by fellow oddballs Janelle 
Monde and Solange Knowles. It’s cluttered, but it’s sexy. 





Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


By Richard Corliss, Evan Narcisse, James Poniewozik and Douglas Wolk 











Q&A 
Sophie Kinsella 


With 20 million books already in print, 
British author Madeleine Wickham— 
better known by her nickname Sophie 
Kinsella—is back with Mini Shopaholic, 
her sixth book featuring thrift-challenged 
heroine Becky Bloomwood. 


Is it tough writing about a world-class shop- 
per during a recession? 

Shopping doesn’t go away during a reces 
sion. People still hanker after things. They 
just do it in a different way. 


In your new book, Becky has a 2-year-old 
daughter, Minnie. You have four sons your- 
self. Why write about a girl? 

I felt that Becky just had to have a daugh 
ter. It made sense. If I gave Becky ason, my 
poor sons would be under scrutiny—you 
know, which one is it? 


Does your business-reporter background give 
you insight into the psychology of shopping? 
I certainly realized when I was a financial 
journalist how much the world is driven 
by money and credit, especially easy credit. 
Becky ends up becoming a shopaholic in 
the first place, really, from the banks en 
couraging her to take out credit. 


How would you characterize your shopping 
habits? Are you a bargain hunter, 
or is it luxury goods all the way? 
Both, I'll buy the grownup in 
vestment piece that they tell 
you is going to last forever. 
Then Ill find some really 
cheap bangle on discount, 
and I'll pick that up too. 








What's the allure of 
shopping? 
I think it’s the feel 
ing that your life will 
be transformed with 
this one purchase. It’s 
not even so much about 
the thing itself. It’s true 
[about] everything: cars, 
computers, gadgets. It’s 
all about who we are. 
BY ANDREA SACHS 

















Fighting Words. There’s a line of zealots 
and crusaders who'll take up where Terry 
Jones left off. How do we handle them? 


IN THE END, PASTOR TERRY JONES DID NOT BURN A 
Koran, and another eternally sad and suddenly bitter 9/11 
anniversary came and went. But he'll be back—if not 
Jones, then the swarms of zealots and charlatans who were 
inspired by how a preacher with a congregation of about 
50 could command the attention of the White House, the 
Pentagon, the Vatican, Sarah Palin, Angelina Jolie and just 
about every network, newspaper and blog in the land. It 
was called a media circus, but it was the kind in which the 
clowns attacked the children and everyone walking the 
tightrope looked down and couldn't see any net. 

We have argued the right of Nazis to march in 
Skokie, Ill., of journalists to publish government secrets, 
of racists to burn crosses. 

We weigh when speech does 
not deserve protection, like 
shouting “Fire!” in a crowded 
theater. What about shouting 
“Fire!” in a crowded world? 

Free-speech protections 
in the U.S. are stronger than 
in any other place on earth at 
perhaps any time in history, 
observes Columbia University 
president Lee Bollinger, a First 
Amendment scholar. You can 
go to jail in Austria for writing a 
book that denies the Holocaust, 
be sued for libel in Great Britain 
for creating a fictional character 
that someone claims bears too close a resemblance. But as 
technology evolves, individual rights have global repercus- 
sions: thus the warning from General David Petraeus that 
the price of this particular free speech would be measured 
in the lives of the Marines who are overseas defending 
it. Does anyone doubt Jones was looking for a fight when 
he declared, “Maybe it’s time to send a message to radical 
Islam that we will not tolerate their behavior”—the mes- 
sage coming in a dark cloud of burning Scripture? 

Speech intended to incite violence is not protected. 
But where’s the line between intention and mere expecta- 
tion? And under what circumstances would we accept 
a President’s ordering federal Marshals into a church to 
prevent a pastor from lighting a fuse, whether the actual 
explosion occurred around the block or around the 
world? Since we're locked in one of our seasonal fights 
over the proper role of government, it would be interest- 
ing to see how that debate unspooled: Would that Presi- 
dent be doing his duty to protect our troops or usurping 
powers in precisely the way the Constitution forbids? 





Next month, the Supreme Court may offer some guid- 
ance when the Justices weigh whether the hatemonger 
Fred Phelps has the right to disrupt the funerals of fallen 
soldiers with signs proclaiming that such casualties are 
evidence that “God hates fags.” In the vaudeville of gaudy 
righteousness, these players tour the news cycle: Phelps 
vowed he would take up where Jones backed down under 
pressure from “sissy brats” and seemed peeved that when 
he burned a Koran two years ago, no one paid attention. 
In fact, there was a line of people looking to crowd into 
the center ring once Jones stepped out. 

These days, a crusader on a mission doesn’t need a 
multimillion-dollar p.r. budget, just a canny sense of how 
the media ecosystem works. 
Last summer, Palin comman- 
deered the health-reform debate 
with a Facebook post warning 
that Obamacare would have us 
begging for mercy in front of 
“death panels.” This summer's 
storm arrived with a tweet: 
Jones’ planned International 
Burna Koran Day initially got 
more attention overseas, which 
explains Petraeus’ warning. 
It’s not that his speaking out 
made it a bigger story than it 
should have been; he spoke 
out because from where he’s 

: sitting, it already was. 
So how do we cut off the oxygen without suffocating 
the rights we prize? The excuse that the press has to “cover 
the controversy” can become a lazy defense to avoid ex- 
ercising judgment. The right to speak does not include a 
right to be heard: editors often choose not to cover idiotic 
or offensive behavior. Other public figures have a duty as 
well, to act with restraint: saying that a single provocateur 
will set back world peace accords him way too much pow- 
er, like indulging a toddler who's playing with matches. 

But it doesn’t take a news network to send an image 
around the world; anyone with a smart phone anda wire- 
less connection can do that. So I find myself hoping that 
the other messages traveled just as far—that even in the 
thick of a historic campaign season, leaders from left and 
right, from politics and religion and culture, rallied in de- 
fense of both American values and Islam’s Scriptures. That 
we have fierce fights in this country that are not resolved 
with violence. And that even the rights we value most are 
not simple or sure but subject to legal debate, prayerful 
reflection and the collective judgment of a rowdy public. = 
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make education 


GREAT s280fficezno 
How Would You 
MAKE EDUCATION 
GREAT ? 


Got an idea that/LL make education 
better for kids? We wank to hear about ik. 


and enter to win $26,000 to help 
schools in your community, 


Then visit our for 
inspiration and tools, Like smart 
education templates and a free trial 
of the new 
From standout school reports and 
resentations to hot new ways to track 
data and take notes, you'll find 
everything you need to make anything 
you do..greak, 


i i ted organization, 
Story Pirates, a nationally respec 
ely celebrate the words and ideas of young 


Revolution Foods delivers tasty and health people and promotes Liberacy Us caceatsite: 
meals and nutrition education to schools, : 


“Grand Prize of $25,000 will be awarded as $5,000 to the Entrant and $20,000 to the Recommended School/Educational Institution. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER. Purchasing does not improve your chances of winning. The “Make Education Great” Contest is open to leg 


residents of the 50 United States and the D ct of Columbia (U.S.), age 18 or older at time of entry. Void re prohibited by law. All federal, local an 
regulations apply. To enter and view comple fficial Rules, which govern this Contest, visit www.ur 

12:01 AM ET on 9/16 nd ends at 11:59 PM ET on 10/11/10. Winner will be announc fter 11/30/10. Limit one onli ntry per person and per email ac 
Sponsor: Time Inc. 1271 Ave. of the Americas, NYC, NY 10020 





Every journey began in Africa. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





